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BOOK I. 


CuHaprTer Y. 


PHILOSOPHY AND FASCINATION. 


“A tenderness shows through her face, 
And, like the morning’s glow, 
Hints a full day below.” 


YLES walked home, not in the “kind of dream” proper for a 

hero under the circumstances, but thinking very lucidly and 

very connectedly during his pretty long walk, from the end of 

Blake Street to his house on the Townfield, chiefly of what had 

happened that evening. He thought of Adrienne—of all those 

summer months of silence, and then of the sudden, quick 
acquaintance. 

“She’s certainly different from other people,” he said to himself: 
and in that matter he was right, if he meant that she was not like 
the ordinary Thanshope lady. But the ordinary Thanshope lady had 
not been brought up as Adrienne Blisset had been, and Myles did 
not know then what patient struggles with sorrow and poverty and 
adverse circumstances had made her what she was. At one-and- 
twenty she had lived in many lands, and her mind had come in 
contact with many other minds, often minds of a far from common 
order. Very few English girls in her class have had that experience 
at that age—nor would those who wish a girl to be innocent and 
happy desire such experience for her, if it had to be paid for with 
such a heavy guerdon of sorrow and suffering as Adrienne had paid 
for hers. 


Myles knew nothing of that, he only saw the difference. He felt a 
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curiosity about her, blended with some admiration. He admired her 
grace, her spirit, her sweet voice, her quick intelligence; and he 
thought a great deal about her as he walked home, and wondered 
if he should see her again to-morrow—if she would be as gracious 
as she had been to-night; he thought of Frederick Spenceley, and 
classed him in his mind with “ Mallory and that lot,” and was glad, 
quite revengefully glad, that he had been able to treat him as he 
had done, and that was all. 

Perfectly unexpectant, unconscious, unaware of the web which 
circumstances, past, present, and to come, were weaving about his 
head, he paced the well-known streets—a son of toil, the descendant 
of generations of sons of toil, but with a whole world dormant in him, 
or rather nascent—a whole realm of suffering : love, hope, grandeur, 
baseness, which this night had first stirred into a premonitory natal 
activity. 

Saturday morning came, and work, and the business of life; 
Saturday afternoon, and holiday. Myles and Mary walked home to- 
gether about two o’clock; and his sister looked at him more than 
once, as his head and his eyes turned quickly from one side to the 
other, so often that at last she said : 

“ Why, Myles, dost expect to see some one thou knows ?” 

“Me—no!” said he, hastily, and with a forced laugh. He had 
been half unconsciously looking for Adrienne, but in vain. 

In the evening he repaired to the reading-room as usual. He 
went straight to his seat in the window; but she was not there, so he 
picked up the Westminster, which no one had disturbed since last 
night, and resumed the article on the governing classes. 

But he could not, to use his own expression, “ fasten to it,” until 
he heard the soft opening and closing of the swing-door in the back- 
ground, and the faint sound, almost imperceptible, of a girl’s light 
footfall and undulating dress, came nearer and nearer. Then, when 
he looked up, she was there, looking just the same as usual—which 
was surprising, after all his dreamy thoughts about her. 

She bowed to him, with the smile which lent such a charm to her 
fair face. For she was fair, Myles decided, as he saw that look of 
recognition; and he was right. She was one of those women who 
are not anything, neither ugly nor beautiful, until one knows them, 
and then they are lovely for ever. 

With the “Good evening” and the smile they exchanged, he felt 
at rest, and could turn to his book again, and read, and understand. 
For not yet did he know that he had met his fate—good or evil as 
the case might be; there was a sweet, momentary pause before there 
came that fever of unrest which love must be to such men as he. 

Miss Blisset made her notes, and studied her music with diligence, 
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until nine o’clock came chiming from the steeple above their heads, 
and there rang out after the chimes the music of the tune ‘ Life let 
us cherish !’ 

Adrienne put her books together, and rose. 

“Mr. Heywood, I told my uncle about what happened last night, 
and he told me to ask you to come and see him this evening. Will 
you?” 

“T shall be very glad to do so,” said Myles, looking up, pleased 
and somewhat surprised. He had thought Miss Blisset’s gratitude 
to him natural, under the circumstances, and had quite supposed that 
she would treat him with friendliness afterwards ; but he had smiled 
at the idea of the uncle of whom she spoke troubling himself about 
him. If he let the girl take that disagreeable walk to the town-hall 
every evening, he was not likely to care much whether she were 
annoyed or not, so that his work was done. That was the conclusion 
Myles had come to; and it was a conclusion quite in harmony with 
his character. 

They left the hall together: it was Saturday night, and the 
streets were thronged with a rough-spoken, roughly mannered 
Lancashire crowd, pushing and talking, and, too many of them, 
reeling about, with the absence of ceremony peculiar to them. They 
soon left the thoroughfare, and found themselves first in the narrow 
cross-lane, and then in Blake Street. 

“Only one more evening,” said Adrienne, “and then my work will 
be done ; and I shall not need to come any more.” 

“T’m glad to hear it,” said Myles, abruptly. 

“You like reading,” said Adrienne. ‘ Have you read much?” 

“T don’t think I have,” he owned frankly. 

“The Thanshope library is not a bad one in its way,’ she 
remarked. ‘Rather behind the time though, in the matter of 
science and philosophy.” 

“Well, you see, it’s like the gentlemen who have the managing of 
it, I suppose,” said Myles, apologetically. ‘They are a little behind 
the time, too.” 

“Fortunately they have been allowed to exercise no control over 
my department, the music, since it was all bequeathed by a good and 
enlightened man to the town; and all those worthy committee people 
had to do, was to accept it gratefully, and find a room to put it in. 
And then, too, I don’t think they would know anything about the 
orthodox and heterodox in such matters.” 

“Ts there orthodox and heterodox in music?” asked Myles. 

“T should think so! The adherents of the different musical creeds 
are given to a ‘bear and forbearance’ equal to that of adherents of 
different religious creeds.” 
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Myles laughed a little at this, and said : 

“Then I’m sure ignorance is bliss in that case. We're somewhat 
overrun with parsons in these parts. The women make so much of 
them that they seem quite to lose their understanding—what they 
have of it. But the vicar—Canon Ponsonby—he is quite different ; 
and he keeps a pretty tight hand over his parsons. I’ve heard that 
he shows them their place sometimes as if they were schoolboys. He 
ought to have been a prime minister, ought Canon Ponsonby.” 

“Yes, I know him,” said Adrienne. “ He and my uncle are great 
friends. He is a grand old gentleman.” 

Here they turned in at the wicket of Stonegate; Adrienne opened 
the door, and Myles for the first time—not for the last by any means 
—stood within that sad-looking, lonesome old house. 

It was a square, matted hall in which they stood; dimly lighted 
by a Japanese lantern, also square, hanging from the roof. On 
a great oaken table in the centre, stood a large, beautiful vase of 
grey-green Vallouris ware. Over the carved mantelpiece hung an 
oil-painting—a fine copy of that beautiful likeness of Goethe—the 
one with the dark rings of curling hair, and the magnificent face; 
that likeness which always reminds one of the herrlichen Jiingling 
described by Bettina as the hero of a certain skating scene, when he 
stole his mother’s cloak—der Kailte wegen. Opposite to this picture 
stood, on a pedestal, a bust of Orfila. These were the only ornaments 
in the place: every other available corner was filled with book- 
shelves loaded with books. A dome-light gave light by day to this 
hall. 

“This way,” said Adrienne, opening a door to the left, and Myles 
followed her into the room. This room too was lighted with lamps 
and candles. There was a table inthe centre—a writing-table in one 
of the windows, piled with books, and papers, and manuscripts. In an 
easy-chair, beside this writing-table, reading, was a man—presumably 
the “uncle” of whom Adrienne had so often spoken. 

“Uncle,” said she, going up to him, and touching his arm, “here 
is Mr. Heywood, of whom I spoke to you.” 

He looked up, and Myles beheld a strange, long, pale face, with 
hollow eyes, and a large and, as it seemed to him, an expressionless 
mouth. It was a deathlike face ; its expression neutral to impassive- 
ness. 

“Mr. Heywood—oh, I am glad to see you. Take a seat.” 

Somewhat chilled by this unenthusiastic greeting, Myles complied 
without a word, feeling remarkably small and insignificant, while 
Adrienne produced her papers, sat down at the desk, and began to 
arrange them. Mr. Blisset turned towards her, but did not move 
his chair. He merely observed to Myles : 
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“You will excuse us a moment, Mr. Heywood,” and then gave his 
attention to the remarks which his niece, in a low tone, made to him. 
It was with a kind of shock that Myles soon perceived the man’s 
lower limbs must be paralysed. That was what Adrienne meant 
when she spoke of his being unable to come tothe library. That 
was why he was so shy and reserved, that he must be prepared for 
the visit of a stranger. Myles understood it all now, and, from his 
experience of Edmund, knew what it meant, only that this was far 
worse, far more of a living death than that in which Edmund lived. 

The writing and reporting over, Adrienne left the room. Myles 
and the strange-looking, corpse-like man were left alone ; and now 
Mr. Blisset turned to him and said, still in the same cold, measured 
voice : 

“You rendered a very kind service to my niece last night, and I 
am much obliged to you.” 

“Pray don’t mention it. No one could have sat still and seen a 
young lady annoyed by a fellow like Frederick Spenceley.” 

“ Spenceley—surely I have heard the name!” 

“Very likely. His father is the richest man in Thanshope.” 

“Qh—ah! Naturally I have heard of him then. So that was the 
name of the individual who insulted her ?” . 

“That is his name,” said Myles, concisely, “and it’s another name 
for a cad and a blackguard.” 

“Oh, is it? You know something about him ?” 

“There are few people in Thanshope who don’t. He is a born 
ruffian—Spenceley. Some day the ruffianism will come out through 
the veneering, and, once out, it will never be polished over again.” 

Mr. Blisset assented half-inquiringly, surveying Myles all the time 
from his impassive eyes, and then he said : 

“T am sorry my niece should have to go to the reading-room. 
She tells me that one evening more will finish what she has to 
do, otherwise I should not permit it. But I should think you have 
frightened the fellow away for a time ?” 

“Qh yes! He won’t trouble her again,” said Myles, with con- 
temptuous indifference, forgetting that beaten-off insects, with or 
without stings, have a habit of returning with blundering persistency 
to the attack. “But couldn’t she go in the daytime?” he asked 
suddenly. 

Mr. Blisset shrugged his shoulders. 

“There is so much work to be done in the daytime,” said he— 
“ correspondence, and reading, and manuscript to copy. But I spare 
her as much as I can. I never ask or wish her to work after she 
returns in the evening. ‘The rest of her time is her own.” 

“T should hope so!—from nine o'clock!” thought Myles, a little 
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surprised. ‘She must be ready to go to bed at ten, after such a day 
as that. I wonder at what time it begins. Why, I am better off 
than that.” 

“The rest of her time is her own,” repeated Mr. Blisset, as if he 
clung to that concession with fondness and pride, feeling that it made 
up for all other privations which her day’s work might entail—which 
indeed was the case. His infirmity—his long confinement to one 
house and one spot—the absorbed concentration of his faculties upon 
one work—a work which he was determined should burst upon the 
world, and make him illustrious—all this, and, above all, Adrienne’s 
own devotion to him and his pursuits, since she had come to live with 
him, had fostered his natural egotism ; till now he verily believed 
that his yoke was easy and his burden light to the young creature 
who bore it, and that that hour “after she came in” was an elastic 
period, in which any amount of private work and reading could be 
done, and pleasure enjoyed. 

Yet he was not a hard-hearted man, and if Adrienne had been by 
any cause removed from him, it would have been her gentle presence 
and the charm of her company that he would have lamented—not the 
loss of her services in reading, writing, and research. 

His intense and almost forbidding coldness of manner was soon 
understood by Myles, who discovered before long that it arose chiefly 
from physical weakness and languor—not from any want of interest 
in the questions of the dey, or in the men and things about him. 

“You are writing a great book, sir?” inquired Myles, by way of 
something to say. 

“A book,” corrected Mr. Blisset—a slight but ineffable smile 
playing upon the marble of his face. ‘“ Let no men and no genera- 
tion call any of their own achievements—whether in literature or 
legislation—great. That+is for posterity to decide.” 

(“Humph!” thought Myles. ‘That implies that posterity will 
take some notice of it, in which case—” but the reflections opened up 
were too large to be fully followed out then.) 

“One branch of knowledge, and one alone, can produce works 
which at the very time of their appearance may be safely pronounced 
great-—and that is science, of course,” resumed Mr. Blisset, half- 
closing his eyes. 

“Then yours is not a scientific work,” said Myles, politely. 

“Tt is chiefly historical and speculative, but based, I trust, on the 
truest and most profoundly scientific principles. It is an inquiry 
into the question whether highly advanced civilisation and an art- 
spirit living, original, and capable of producing new and great works, 
can exist together—whether they are ever likely to go hand in hand.” 

“ And what do you conclude?” asked Myles. 
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“T began in hope,” said Mr. Blisset. “But the hope has died 
away. Music still remains—a wide, only partially trodden field, but 
for the res; ——” he shook his head. “Of course it is a gigantic 
undertaking,” he went on, “and I have been engaged upon it for 
twenty years. But I think, when my work is complete, that I shall 
have pretty well exhausted the subject.” 

“And your readers, too, perhaps,” thought Myles, unwillingly 
forced to wonder whether there were much use in Mr. Blisset’s 
gigantic undertaking. 

At this juncture Adrienne came into the room again; and Myles, 
beholding her for the first time in indoor dress, was sensible of a 
warmer, deeper feeling of admiration than he had hitherto experienced. 
There was a nameless foreign charm about her, which worked like a 
spell upon him. She held some trifling work in her hand, and coming 
quietly in, seated herself, and lent her attention to her uncle as he 
went on discoursing in a monotone which by degrees fascinated Myles, 
se that he listened intently, and nolens volens. 

It was only afterwards, in thinking it all over, that he remembered 
what a sad, dreary life it must be for the young girl, alone with this 
stupendous egotist, listening while he discoursed of—himself; helping 
him in his great work ; writing letters relating to his vast undertaking ; 
studying hard in order to supply him with facts. That was all true; 
but at the moment Myles did not think of it, for Mr. Blisset spoke 
upon subjects that the young man had thought about himself— 
subjects that made his heart burn—of governments and peoples, and 
the lessons which history may teach us. 

And when Myles heard the treasures of learning and research 
which Mr. Blisset had undoubtedly accumulated, brought to bear upon 


his own view of the question, and found that the speaker too was one 
of those whose watchword is— 


“The people, Lord! the people! 
Not crowns and thrones, but men!” 


his admiration speedily grew to enthusiasm, and he sat listening, his 
handsome face all flushed with eagerness, and was disposed, before the 
evening was over, to rank Mr. Blisset as a demigod. 

Mr Blisset was pleased, like other philosophers, with the admiration 
he excited, and surveyed the young man with a favouring eye. 


“You must come and see me again,” said he. “It is always a 


pleasure to me to know one who has thought and felt upon these 
subjects. But I have talked till I feel almost exhausted. Adrienne, 
my love, suppose you give us some music.” 

“ Yes, uncle,” said she ; “I like you to talk in that way,” she added, 
“Then you do yourself justice.” 


touching his forehead with her lips. 
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There was a piano in the room, and Adrienne’s playing for her uncle 
when the day’s work was quite over—a sort of requiem upon the toil 
they had passed through—was 4s regular a thing as the falling of night 
upon the earth. There, in the world of harmony, was her kingdom— 
there she ruled ; from thence she could sway the hearts of men. 

The harmonies she made for them that evening were calm and grave 
—a pathetic Tema of Haydn’s; a solemn Ciaconna of Bach’s; aslow 
movement, the “singing together of the morning stars,” of 
Beethoven’s. 

Mr. Blisset shaded his long pale face with his long pale hand, and 
sat, with closed eyes, listening. Myles was listening too, but ear, with 
him, was subservient to eye, and to thought. His gaze never left 
Adrienne, and the longer he looked, the deeper became the charm. 
There had slumbered in his mind, throughout these years of toil and 
striving, a latent, dormant ideal of loveliness, purity, and fitness for 

worship, and it was as though, when Adrienne’s fingers touched the 
"keys, that the door of heaven was opened, and a ray, falling upon her 
fair head, proclaimed her his soul’s dearest wish. 

With a sigh, promptly repressed, he rose from his dream as she 
finished, and took his departure, after Mr. Blisset had made him promise 
to come again.. 

It was Saturday night, and Myles found the din of the town not yet 
hushed. He saw sights which were familiar enough to his eyes, heard 
sounds to which his ears were accustomed—drunken men reeling out 
of the public-houses which must be closed, brawling songs shouted 
hoarsely up and down—all the ugliness of rude, coarse natures taking 
their pleasure. He had never in his life found pleasure himself in 
such things ; but equally, he had grown accustomed to the fact that 
others—men with whom he was on good terms—did take pleasure in 
them. He thought of the scene he had just left, and there shot a 
sudden sense of chill doubt and discomfiture through his frame of 
musing, high-strung happiness, a desperate feeling that those whom 
he saw about him in the streets now, were his class, his companions ; 
that, ever since he had begun to hope and think, he had hoped for 
their advancement, their good, and he must not be untrue to them. 

“ Pah !” said he to himself, “as if she could ask a man to be false 
to what he ought to be true to. She’s like truth itself.” 
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Cuarter VI. 
FINE LADIES AND FOLLY. 


Monpay morning, with the business of this work-a-day world in full 
swing, or rather in preparation for the week’s swing of labour. In the 
freshness and rawness of a six o'clock morning air, Myles walked with 
his sister to his work. He and Mary were accustomed to do all their 
private conversation during these walks... They sometimes discussed 
their mother and her doings, and the discussion took away from the 
bitterness which silence would have left to rankle there. 

To-day, Myles was exceedingly silent, but Mary, who knew him and 
loved him better than any other soul, felt that the silence was no sign 
of dejection. 

The brother and sister separated, on arriving atthe factory. Mary 
went to the weaving shed, and Myles to the warehouse. After break- 
fast the same arrangement took place; but the day was not destined to 
be one of pleasant memories for Myles. 

In the course of the forenoon he was in the outer office, with 
Wilson the overlooker, when the latter, glancing through the window, 
remarked : 

“There’s Mrs. Mallory coming. I see her carriage.” 

Myles made no answer, for the information did not seem to him of 
any particular importance ; but Wilson went on, in a voice which had 
grown, by anticipation, smooth and respectful. 

“T expect she wants to see Mr. Sutcliffe, and he’s out. So she'll 
have to put up with me.” 

With that he stepped up to a square of looking-glass, which he 
retained despite all Myles’s gibes and jeers, over the mantelpiece, 
and smoothed his hair. 

“And Myles, lad, as Mrs. Mallory’s coming, and may have business 
to speak about, perhaps you'd better——” 

“Go?” said Myles, tranquilly, though the suggestion was highly 
irritating to him. “That I’m not going to do, old chap. I’ve got 
these figures to write down; and here I stay and write them, if fifty 
Mrs. Mallorys were coming.” 

Wilson made no answer. Myles’s position was too near his own 
for him to be able to order him out of the office; but, not quite 
satisfied, he waited, snatching up bundles of papers and sample cops, 
shoving an empty skip aside, and endeavouring to make the rough 
office look a little tidier. 

“What a pity,” remarked Myles, sarcastically, “that you haven't 
got a few evergreens and some paper roses. I'd invest in a few if I 
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were you, and keep them in the cupboard, ready for such an occasion 
as this.” 

With which he seated himself at the desk in the window, which 
commanded a view of the street, and began to write. 

Wilson walked up and down, watching the carriage as it drew nearer, 
and Myles felt contemptuous and superior. 

“She’s got Miss Spenceley in the carriage with her,” observed 
Wilson, reconnoitring over Myles’s head. “ They go a deal together, 
those two.” 

Myles looked up sharply as he heard this. The carriage had 
stopped ; Wilson had rushed to open the door. Myles saw the open 
carriage standing at the gates, and how one lady sat waiting while the 
other got out. The face of the waiting lady was turned towards 
the oftice. 

“Miss Spenceley ”—the sister of the man who had displayed his 
contemptible character to Adrienne Blisset the other night. It was 
not likely that Myles should glance at her with very amiable or 
respectful feelings. He saw a graceful figure leaning nonchalantly 
back in the carriage; he had a general impression of a brilliantly 
beautiful brunette face, large dark eyes, an extremely elegant costume, 
a hat, or bonnet, with a waving plume, a parasol covered with lace— 
and that was all. But he had long sight ; he saw none of her brother’s 
expression on the girl’s countenance, which was frank and open, as 
well as beautiful. 

“Td bet something they don’t get on well together,” he thought ; 
and then he heard a silk dress rustle over the threshold, and a woman’s 
voice answering indifferently Wilson’s profuse salutations. Myles 
could not help looking up, though he tried not todo so. He had often 
seen Mrs. Mallory before ; but she had never seen him. Now she was 
looking full at him. 

She was a handsome woman, of some forty-six years of age, but 
looking younger when one did not notice certain lines about her eyes 
and mouth—lines of meanness as well as of pride. She was very 
richly dressed in black; there was silk, and lace, and perfume about 
her. She was tall, fair, pale, and inclined towards embonpoint. She 
looked Myles over from head to foot; then, turning to Wilson, said : 

“Ts Mr. Sutcliffe in ?” 

“Tm very sorry, ’m; he isn’t. He has had to go to Bolton, and 
won't be back till afternoon.” 

“Qh!” said she, pausing as if in thought; and then added, “ Give 
me the papers Mr. Sutcliffe was speaking about the other day; they 
are sure to have been left ready. I will take them home with me, 
and look them over.” 


Myles had turned again to his work, and was bending over a page 
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of figures, wroth with himself that, instead of being able undis- 
turbedly to add up the figures he had put down, he could not help 
listening to Mrs. Mallory’s voice. 

“Yes, ’m; I'll find the papers. They'll be in Mr. Sutcliffe’s 
room. But won’t you sit down ’m, while I look for them?” 

“No; make haste, please,” was all she said, a little impatiently ; 
for Mr. Wilson’s manner was, to put it mildly, fussy; and Myles, 
feeling the influence of that tone, despite all his efforts, began to 
count half aloud : 

“Three and five, nine—eight, I mean; and seven fifteen, and “i 

“Here they are,’m. Allow me to make them into a parcel, ’m; 
it will be more convenient.” 


“No; you can take them to the carriage, and I will look them 
over when I have time.” 


“Myles, lad, suppose you were to take the papers to the carriage,” 
said Wilson, wishing to appear superior. 

Myles looked up, surprised; he could read the simple, fussy 
character of the faithful old cashier to its very depths, and knew his 
motives exactly. He had no wish to disoblige him, and, with an 
amused half-smile, took the papers and walked to Mrs. Mallory’s 
carriage. 

The young lady, Miss Spenceley, was looking somewhat impatiently 
towards the office. 

“Qh!” said she, when she saw Myles, “is Mrs. Mallory in there? 
Has she nearly finished her business, do you think ?” 

Myles had seen the girl many a time before; she was the beauty 
and the heiress, par excellence, of Thanshope; the only daughter, as 
her brother was the only son, of her parents. The young man, 
looking at her more attentively than ever before, could find no trace 
of likeness, or his scorn of her relative might have displayed itself in 
his voice. 

“T really don’t know,” said he, in answer to her question. “She 
is talking to the cashier.” 

“Oh, thanks!” said she, turning abruptly away, and looking 
impatiently up the street. 

Myles returned to the office, and as he re-entered it Mrs. Mallory 
was saying to Wilson : 

° Because I expect my son—your a be at home again 
shortly, and of course he will wish to inquire into everything that is 
going on.” 

There was something in the tone in which this was said which 
rasped upon Myles’s feelings—a calm superiority which he felt to be 
extremely needless. 

“Then we may expect Mr. Mallory to come and take possession 
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some time soon?” Wilson hailed the news as if it were a personal 
favour. 

“TI expect so. I do not know the exact time; but of course 
everything will be ready for him ?” 

“Will he be ready for everything?” thought Myles, with strong 
contempt; his old spite—it deserves no nobler name—against the 
absent, unknown Sebastian Mallory rose angrily to the surface again. 
“Our master, indeed!” he reflected angrily. “I wonder if he’s ever 
proved himself his own master yet?” 

Wilson, by an unlucky combination of circumstances, was at this 
moment inspired to turn pointedly to Myles and remark : 

“ Now, Myles, do you hear what Madam Mallory says? I told 
you the master was coming, and you wouldn’t believe me.” 

“It remains to be seen whether ‘ master’ is the right word to use,” 
said Myles, with deliberation. “In this case I have my doubts 
about it.” 

He bent to his book once more, but not before he had seen the 
stony stare in the light blue eyes of Mrs. Mallory, and the gaze of 
haughty astonishment upon her pale, high-featured face—a stare 
which seemed to say, “I have seen human nature in many obtrusive 
and ill-bred aspects, but never in one which so much required 
putting into its proper place as this.” 

Myles smiled rather grimly to himself; he hated to exchange such 
civilities with any one, most of all with a woman, but his spirit 
could ill brook the unquestionably haughty and supercilious manner 
of Mrs. Mallory, and the profuse mouthing of the word “ master” 
by Wilson’s complaisant lips. Myles had, up to now, utterly 
refused to call any man master, and he was not going to begin it in 
the case of a man whom he had never seen; and to whom local 
report gave anything but a decided or master-like character. 


“'There’s no call for you to be so rude,” said the cashier, shocked 
and reproachful. 


Myles turned to him. 

“Will you understand,” said he, with lips that had grown tight, 
“that a man can’t both do arithmetic and talk ?” 

“Who is the young man?” inquired Mrs. Mallory of the dis- 
comfited Wilson. 


“You must excuse him, ’m. He’s one of the foremen: he knows 
no better.” 

Myles made no sort of comment upon this apology, content that 
they should say what they liked about it, so long as they did not 
require him to acknowledge an unknown “ master.” 

Mrs. Mallory, after another and a prolonged stare of the seid 
haughty astonishment, which stare wasted itself upon the back of 
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the delinquent, swept away, leaving Myles with his lips twisted into 
a fine sneer—an expression to which they were wont too readily to 
bend. 

* * * * * 

Myles’s temper had assuredly not been improved by the occurrences 
of the morning. It was destined to be yet more severely tried before 
his return to work in the afternoon. 

On leaving the factory he parted from Mary, as he had an errand 
in the town, and told her he would be home in half an hour for 
dinner. He did his errand, and took his way home. And as he 
arrived at his own gate there came out from it a man whom Myles 
recognised as a person to whom he bore no friendly feelings. He was 
named James Hoyle, and was by trade a small shopkeeper, in the 
stationery and evangelical-religious-book line: occasionally he acted 
as a preacher of a denunciatory and inflammatory description ; 
always he was a missionary—so, at least, he said. 

To him and to his style of preaching and piety Myles had a most 
thorough dislike; he believed him to be a hypocrite, and in this 
case his dislike was well grounded enough, and founded on facts. 

“Good morning, Myles. The Lord bless you!” observed Mr. 
Hoyle, holding out a dingy, fat hand. No lowest scum of the 
Levites, of whatever section, whatever persuasion, could have looked, 
thought Myles, sleeker, or more as if his sleekness were an ill-gotten 
gain. 

Out of tune as Myles was with all the world, this apparition and 
his tone of familiarity was not of a kind likely to restore harmony to 
the jarring notes of his life’s music. Drawing up his proud figure to 
its utmost height, and looking with his contemptuous eyes down upon 
the pudgy individual who addressed him, he said : 

“Good morning. I'll thank you not to make so free with my 
name. Who gave you leave to call me ‘ Myles’ ?” 

He ignored the outstretched hand, having an objection to touching 
what he considered to be both literally and metaphorically dirty 
fingers. 

Hoyle looked up at him, and his eyes twinkled. 

“T’ve been taking spiritual counsel with your mother, my dear 
young friend. A sweet, precious soul! It is a privilege to converse 
with her; she teaches one so much.” 

“Does she? It’s a pity but she could teach you to be sober and 
honest,” said Myles, with distinct enunciation and scornful mien, 
holding himself somewhat aloof from Mr. Hoyle. ‘“ Anyhow,” he 
continued, “ until you’ve managed it—the soberness and honesty, I 
mean (you needn’t look as if you didn’t know. I saw where you 
eame out of at eleven o’clock on Saturday night)—till then you'll 
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please give this house a clear berth, and my mother may take her 
spiritual counsel—if she wants it—with a different sort of person 
from you.” 

He was about to turn in at the gate, but, with his hand on the 
latch, was arrested by an expression on the face of the other. 

“The day will come, young man, when you will wish you had 
treated me—me, of all people—with more respect,” said he with a 
smile, for he had a flexible face, which appeared to lend itself even 
more easily to smiles than to other expressions. Yet the smile was 
an evil one. 

He turned and walked away, and Myles, in some annoyance, went 
into the house. Usually Mrs. Heywood had the field to herself in 
the exercise of her tongue. Edmund occasionally indulged in a burst 
of temper, but always to his own disadvantage. Mary never 
answered at all. Myles alone, as has been before said, could, with a 
certain look and tone, show himself master of the fretful, repining 
embodiment of scolding and selfishness whom they had the misfortune 
to call mother. ‘To-day he was in no mood to “ stand nonsense,” and 
as he went into the kitchen he said, hanging up his cap, and taking 
Edmund’s hand, as he seated himself beside him : 

“What does yon James Hoyle want always hanging about here ? 
The chap is never out of the place, and I can’t abide him. If he 
doesn’t give us a little more of his room and less of his company I 
must speak to him. Mary, lass, I hope thou’rt not got agate of 
meeting-going.” 

He spoke with perfect good-nature and good-temper, not suspecting 
anything but that all the rest of the company were equally averse 
with himself to Mr. Hoyle’s visits, and he smiled a little as he 
looked at Mary. 

“Me!” said his sister, laughing. “Nay, I’m not come to that. 
As long as I live [’st go to th’ parish church every Sunday, and sit in 
th’ old place a 

“Alongside o’ Harry Ashworth,” put in Edmund, gravely, at 
which Mary’s cheeks flushed, and she went on somewhat more 
rapidly. 

“For I make nowt at o’ out o’ the meetin’-house.” 

“Perhaps you'll end by leaving th’ owd place for an older, and 
going clean over to Rome,” said Mrs. Heywood, who had been 
bending over the fire, looking at a pan of potatoes, and who now 
raised rather a flushed face from that occupation; “choose how, 
there’st nowt be said here against James Hoyle, the godly man! and 
it’s more than likely that you'll see more of him than you have done 
yet.” 

“ How do you mean ?” asked her eldest son, turning towards her ; 
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“you mean that Jimmy Hoyle would come here a second time after 
I'd forbidden him the house ?” 

He laughed, as if he thought it rather a good joke. 

“You'd turn him out of the house? That’s like you!” said Mrs. 
Heywood, emptying the potatoes into a tureen. 

“T really don’t know what you're talking about,” said Myles, in 
some surprise at her whole demeanour. 

“Well, you'll get to know, then,” she retorted, without meeting his 
eye. ‘A good man is like the salt of the earth. He can make even 
a sinful house holy, and bring a blessing on it. James Hoyle and me 
is going to be married. We’st be wed this day three week, and then 
Td like to know how you'll forbid him the house.” 

There was a momentary silence, during which Myles, who had 
risen, stared at his mother in an incredulous manner. Mary, after a 
moment, turned pale, and sat down upon a chair, in the background. 
Edmund’s lips were curled into a sneer. 

“Mother!” said Myles, confronting her, and somehow forcing her 
eyes to meet his. “Is this a joke that youre playing upon us? 
Because, if so, it’s a very poor one.” 

“Joke!” she retorted, her voice rising to shrillness. ‘ What 
should it be a joke for, I’d like to know? Have I such comfort in 
my children that I shouldn't be glad of the help of a godly man—oh, 
and he is a godly man—like that ?” 

“That's a poor answer, mother,” said Myles, who had thrust his 
hand into his breast, as if to repress some anger or emotion. “ Your 
children have never done anything to cause you uneasiness.” 

“Do go on blowing your own trumpet!” Mrs. Heywood exhorted 
him. 

“Nay, I’ve no more to say about it. But I want a better answer 
than that your children’s conduct drove you to marry that great, idle, 
greasy, sanctimonious, all-praying, no-doing brute—he isn’t a man. 
I can understand him wanting to marry you, you've thirty pounds a 
year of your own: but that you should look at him!” He made an 
expressive gesture of contempt. 

“So it’s my money he’s marrying me for,” said Mrs. Heywood ; 
and no girl of eighteen could have spoken with more anger at the 
suggestion. “That's it, is it? Ay, ay! ‘Honour thy father and 
thy mother ’—do!” 

“Are you giving us an example of honouring our father?” he 
inquired, growing quieter in tone as his anger and disgust grew more 
intense, and her determination (he saw) more fixed. “Or is your 
present plan likely to lead us to honour you? No, mother; I can’t 
see what a woman like you wants with marrying again; though if it 
had been a decent man, let him be never so rough, I'd have put up 
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with him, but that—why, I saw him on Saturday night coming out of 
the lowest public-house in Thanshope—half-drunk—as plain as I see 
you. But here’s the long and short of it. That man certainly never 
enters this house again. I'll let him know that. And if you do 
marry him, he'll please to find a home for you; for neither he nor 
you will share ours. Mark my words—if you go to him you leave us 
for ever.” 

“ Mother, thou'll ne’er be so wicked,” said Mary, from her corner, 
in tears. 

“Hold thy tongue, thou hussy! calling thy mother wicked,” said 
Mrs. Heywood, sharply. 

“T'll not have Molly called by that name,” said Myles, composedly. 
“‘ Remember, it’s I that am master here, when all’s said and done. 
. T'll have no such nonsense carried on. So let us hear—do you 

intend to be a wise woman or a fool?” 

The words were not at all rudely spoken, but they were unfortu- 
nately chosen. They incensed Mrs. Heywood, and she replied sharply : 

“T intend to marry James Hoyle.” 

“Then,” said he, slowly, as if giving her an opportunity to recant, 
“ it’s settled that I intend to have no more to do with you.” 

“Oh, Myles, don’t be so hard on her!” implored Mary, coming 
forward and laying her hand upon his arm. 

“My good lass,” said he, “dry thy eyes, and be glad thou’rt not 
called upon to be hard, as thou calls it.” 

Mary did not expostulate. Under the gentleness of the words she 
read a decision which she did not attempt to combat. 

“Mary’s our good angel,” remarked Edmund from the couch ; and 
his eyes, too, fell upon her with affection. 

“A nice angel you'll find her when I’m gone,” grumbled Mrs. 
Heywood. 

“Once more,” broke in Myles’s voice, “I tell you, mother, I have 
spoken to you for the last time, unless I hear that this abominable 
thing is given up—for the last time.” 

“Myles!” implored his sister. But she might as well have tried 
to move one of the great boulders on Blackrigg as make him soften 
or yield one jot. 

“ Come, lass!” he observed to her. ‘Those that must work must 
eat. The time’s gone by in this precious palaver, and we've only 
twenty minutes left.” 

He sat down and helped himself, and tried to look as if nothing 
had happened ; soon, however, he laid down his knife and fork, and 
told Mary, who had not even pretended to eat, that it was time to go. 


She put her shawl over her head, and, saying good afternoon to 
Edmund, they went out. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


SANS FACON. 


Srx o’clock was the time at which the work-people “knocked off.” 
Myles and Mary had not spoken as they went to their work, and 
of course not during the afternoon; and it was only as they were 
coming home again that they first named the subject which at the 
moment lay nearest their hearts. Mary was all for mildness and 
temperate measures. 

“T think, Myles, that if we was to be kind to her, and talk to her, 
hoo’d likely give it up,” said the girl, in her soft, broad Lancashire 
dialect. 

“Not she, Molly: She’s no intention of giving it up.” 

“T never could abide yon Hoyle,” went on Mary. “A false, 
sneakin’ fellow, he always seemed to me. I reckon he’s after mother’s 
bit o’ brass; but how hoo can gi’ so mich as a thought to him—nay, 
it fair passes me !” 

“Ay! you may well blush! I don’t wonder!” said Myles, 
grimly. “It looks as if some people’s minds were fair crooked, or 
set up on edge, or upside down, or something.” 

They went into the house, and found Edmund alone. 

“She’s not coming back,” said he, by way of salutation. “She's 
gone to some of his relations. She says she’s lived through a deal 
0’ trouble, and has found out at last what it was to be turned out of 
doors by her own children.” 

Neither Mary nor Myles made any answer to this announcement. 
Mary got tea ready, and they sat down. It was a silent, painful meal. 
Myles rose from it with a sense of relief, and, taking Edmund’s book 
to change, said he was going down to the reading-room. 

“Would thou mind calling at th’ saddler’s in Bold Street for yon 
strap o’ mine ?” said Mary. 

“ Which strap, Molly ?” 

“Tt’s a girder as I took to have a new un made like it. He'll give 
you both th’ old and th’ new un. I could like to have it to take wi’ 
me to-morn. I’ve been using Sally Rogers’; but hoo’s comin’ back 
again to-morn, and hoo’ll want it hoo’rsel’.” 

“ Ay, I'll get it,” said Myles, putting on his cap and going out. 

He made a little détour from his usual route, in order to go to the 
saddler’s on his errand for Mary. Bold Street was one of the 
principal streets of Thanshope, and close to the very shop to which 
Myles was going was a place known to the vulgar as “ th’ Club.” 
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This was a billiard and whist club, frequented by the golden youth of 
the promising town of Thanshope. 

It was a spot not exactly loved of the mammas of the said town, 
and much discussed by the young ladies of the same. Much iniquity 
was vaguely supposed to be perpetrated there: some of the piously 
disposed spoke of it as a “den”; others, who knew nothing, and 
wished to appear as if they knew a great deal, said it was “as bad as 
the worst of London clubs,” which remark may serve as a specimen of 
the mighty self-consciousness of little provincial towns—and “den” 
is a word which has about it a fine abstract flavour of awfulness. 

It is probable that, as a matter of fact, much bad whist was played 
there ; billiard balls were knocked up and down, and bets made ; too 
much spirits were probably consumed ; as many dull, coarse, or vulgar 
tales were told, as much aimless scandal was talked, as many praise- 
worthy efforts were made to ape the manners and tone of metropolitan 
clubs, as in most provincial institutions of a similar kind. 

Myles went to the saddler’s, which was next door to this temple of 
hilarity, fashion, and fastness; got the straps which Mary had 
spoken of, and then came out to take his way to the town-hall. As 
he passed the portico of the club, he saw just within it a back which 
he remembered, clothed in broadcloth. Beside this figure was another, 
that of a mere lad, with a babyish face and no chin to speak of, 
who would have been better in the cricket-field, or even grinding at 
his Latin grammar. On his small-featured, insignificant face was 
stamped an expression of foolish glee and admiration. 

The first individual was speaking ; Myles, strolling leisurely past, 
heard the words, in the loud, strident voice: 

“Such a chase, my boy! but I succeeded. I found out where she 
lives, and waylaid her; gave her my protection whether she liked it or 
not. Unless I’m much mistaken, we shall soon be very good friends. 
She’s a deep one—those little demure things always are. Ha, ha!” 

“T say, Spenceley——” 

“Doosid pretty, though. D—d good eyes she has, and knows 
how to use them. Look here! do you want your revenge for Saturday 
night ?” 

“Oh yes! Come along !” 

They walked forward to the interior of the hall, and were lost to 
view. ! 

Never before had Myles felt the singular sensation which just then 
clutched him—a kind of tingling, half of rage, half of shame, from 
head to foot—a tempest of his whole mental being. He was in a 
white heat of fury, and only two ideas were distinct in his mind: to 
find Adrienne, and to punish her insulter. 

Almost unknowing how, he hurried to the town-hall, up the stairs, 
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through the library, into the reading-room. Would she be there ? 
Yes, she was there, in her usual place. He strode towards her. She 
was not even pretending to read or write. She sat pale as ashes, and 
trembling, as he saw in his approach. 

“Miss Blisset!” he almost whispered, as he went up to her, and 
bent over her, his face dark with suppressed indignation, his eyes 
aflame. If she too had not been moved out of all conventional calm, 
she must have started at the expression which flashed from his face 
upon hers. 

“Oh, Mr. Heywood, will you be so very good as to go home with 
me now, at once? I have been so frightened and—insulted.” 

Her voice’ broke, though her eyes flashed. How proud a front 
soever she might have showed to her insulter, the reaction had set in: 
the remembrance was not to be borne unmoved. 

“T know you have,” said he, in a low, emphatic voice; and a 
tremor shook him too as he looked at her, and saw how beautiful she 
was. He had admired her as she sat in repose, but now every fibre 
of his nature bowed to her, and he felt a passionate desire to do 
something, anything, which should set him apart in her eyes from 
others. Yet, after his first swift glance, he scarcely looked at her, 
and said very little. Words appeared weak and trivial—he could not 
express in them his detestation of the conduct of that other man, or 
how profoundly he reverenced her. 

“ How was it ?” he asked, speaking composedly, but clenching his 
hands, and crushing together what he held in them. 

“Tt was that man,” said she, in a low, breathless voice, “ that 
hideous man. I don’t know where he saw me. I think he must 
have followed me, but when I got to that little lane, he suddenly 
overtook me, and spoke to me. I could not turn back. It would 
have been much farther—and so lonely. I did not answer him; I 
went on very fast, but he detained me so long in that lane—he would 
not let me pass. I thought I should—bah! I thought, when we got 
into the town, that he would have left me, but he did not. He came 
to the very door of this place, and I dare not go out for fear he 
should be there yet. Oh, Iam so glad to see you! I thought you 
were never coming.” 

She had leaned her head upon her hand, or she must have seen the 
light that flashed suddenly into his eyes—not the light that had been 
there at first. He drew a long breath, but succeeded in not betraying 
for a second his emotion, as she turned, pale and quivering with 
excitement, and put her two little slender hands upon his, saying 
earnestly : 


“You have been very kind to me. What should I have done if 
you had not helped me?” 
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“It has been a pleasure to serve you,” he said constrainedly. “Do 
you feel fit to walk home now ?” 

“Oh, quite!” she answered, picking up her note-book ; and they 
went away together. 

Myles walked with her to the gate of her uncle’s house, and said, 
as they paused there : 

“Of course you will never come again, Miss Blisset ?” 

“Never. Of course not.” 

“Then—then—” he faltered, unable to say what he wished. 

“But I shall see you again, of course,” said Adrienne, quickly. 
“You will come again. My uncle wishes you to come again. And 
you will—yes ?” 

“You are sure it wouldn’t be an intrusion?” said Myles, 
doubtfully. 

“Very far from an intrusion,’ she answered. “You will be 
welcome—and you will be expected until you come.” 

With which, and with a warm hand-shake, she disappeared. 

Myles did not pause to-night to contemplate the street, or to look 
out for the light in the window. He took the shortest and straightest 
course into the town again, went direct to Bold Street, and stopped 
before the club. 

There was a light in the vestibule of that building, and a waiter 
stood at the door surveying the passers-by, and feeling no doubt that 
he looked negatively fascinating. 

“Is Mr. Frederick Spenceley here?” inquired Myles, quietly and 
politely. 

“Mr. Frederick Spenceley?” repeated the waiter, while an ex- 
pression of ill-humour crossed his face. “I rather think he is, and 
in a deuce of a temper too. If Mr. Frederick Spenceley keeps on 
coming here, I shan’t stay. Well, do you want to see him?” 

“T should like just to speak to him,” said Myles, ever calmly and 
politely ; his one object being to penetrate to Mr. Spenceley’s 
presence, content to pocket his burning fury until he was face to face 
with him. 

Mr. Spenceley evidently enjoyed little favour in the eyes of the 
waiter, or the latter would hardly have allowed a working-man to 
penetrate into that sanctwm sanctorum, the billiard-room. As it was, 
he said : 

“Well, if you go straight ahead upstairs, you'll find him in the 
billiard-room, I expect. But perhaps you want to see him down 
here ?” 

“Ohno! Ican goto him. Upstairs, you say ?” 

The waiter nodded ; and Myles, obeying his direction, found himself 
on the first landing, opposite a door inscribed “ Billiards.” 
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He knocked, but no reply was given, which was accounted for by 
the loud and overpowering voice of Frederick Spenceley, whose accents 
drowned all other sounds. 

Myles opened the door, and walked into the room, which was like 
most other billiard-rooms ; four green-shaded lights above the table ; 
the marker, standing in his place, looking sulky—he too having 
received his share of the compliments of Mr. Spenceley that evening. 

(It was a significant fact, that not one of Frederick Spenceley’s 
inferiors would have felt anything but pleasure in his degradation or 
humiliation.) 

There was Charlie Saunders, the insignificant-looking boy, whose 
pretty pink-and-white face was now a good deal flushed, and who 
laughed foolishly now and then in his high-pitched voice. Opposite, 
with his burly back towards the door, was Frederick Spenceley, 
shouting very loudly, and freely expressing his opinion that the 
cloth was a confounded bad one, and that the table was not level. 

“Tt’s your eye that’s not level, Freddy, my boy,” said his youthful 
opponent; “and your cue too. Look out what you're doing.” 

“D—n it! it isn’t. Where’sthe cha-alk? It’s my beastly luck,” 
roared Spenceley, against whom the balls had broken most 
unfavourably the whole evening. 

Had the fellow been in the least intoxicated, Myles would have 
retired; but he was merely noisy and ill-tempered, and accordingly 
the workman chose that moment to step forward and touch Mr. 
Spenceley on the shoulder. 

With a violent start, which contrasted somewhat curiously with his 
previous bluster, he turned; and when he saw Myles, his face 
assumed a deep hue of anger, and perhaps of some less noble feeling. 

“T want a word with you,” said Myles, curtly ; and young Saunders 
paused to stare at the new-comer, while the marker turned and 
looked on too. 

Be it observed that neither of these men loved Frederick Spenceley. 
A billiard-marker, however, is not always in a position to resent 
affronts, and Charlie Saunders was a person of less importance than 
Spenceley, whatever might be his private opinion of him. Moreover, 
the whole proceeding took them by surprise, or—perhaps they might 
have interfered. 

“Tf you like to come to another room, where we can be alone,” 
pursued Myles, composedly, “lead the way. I don’t care where it is.” 

“What the do you want, you ?” growled Spenceley, 
recovering his pluck, or what he was pleased to consider his pluck. 

“JT think you remember me. I don’t need to introduce myself,” said 
Myles. “Now look here! You've been behaving like a blackguard 
again—perhaps you can’t help that—but, in any case, ‘you'll be 
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pleased to take your attentions to some other quarter than that one. 
You know what I mean.” 

“TIl be—” (a volley of the dash dialect)—“if I do, youfool! Be 
off, and don’t annoy gentlemen. Clear out, I say, or I'll call the 
waiter, and have you kicked out.” 

There was that in Myles’s face, so far removed from brutal 
violence, which was conspicuous in every word and gesture of 
Spenceley, that the others were quiescent. How he had got there was 
a mystery to them; but being there, they were Englishmen enough 
to wish for fair play, and had sufficient sense to perceive that the 
workman was no blackguard, whatever his interlocutor might be. 

“You were in Markham’s Lane to-night,” went on Myles, 
composedly, though his face had become white, and his lips were set. 

“What's that to you? What business have you to come spying on 
gentlemen ? ” 

“Tf I were you, I wouldn't say too much about spying. You 
know what happened there—in Markham’s Lane, I mean. If any- 
thing like it happens again—just once agai 4 

He paused. 

“Well?” said Spenceley, with a sneer and a taunt, “ what will be 
the consequences, my fine fellow ?” 

“They will be unpleasant to you, for I'll thrash you within an inch 
of your life.” , 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared Mr. Spenceley, but somehow there was a 
false note in the full chord : it failed of rounded, complete harmony. 

“ Freddy, what have you been up to?” cried Charlie Saunders, in 
amaze; but he did not ask what the other man{had been “ up to.” 
It appeared to be taken for granted that he had good ground for his 
complaint. 

“ Look here, you beggar,” observed Spenceley to Myles; “just get 
out of this, before you are turned out, and don’t interfere in things 
you don’t understand.” 

“T go when I have your promise to behave, yourself in future—not 
before.” 

“Wha-at ? Promises? I don’t make promises to cads.” 

“Then I suppose you’ve never promised yourself what you deserve. 
I’m waiting for a promise to me, not a cad, and I'll stay till I get it.” 

“D—n you! will you be off?” shouted Spenceley, in a sudden 
passion, as he saw the cool, scornful face of Myles, and his eyes con- 
temptuously measuring him from head to foot; and took in with a 
side-glance the scarcely concealed smile upon the faces of the others. 
‘Will neither of you fellows ring the bell, and have this fool turned 
out ?” 

The rules of the club not providing for such an emergency, they 
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took no notice of what he blustered at them, while Myles replied 
coolly as ever: 

“When I’ve got what I want, I'll be off, as I said.” 

“ Perhaps you want to keep the little darling to yourself,” began 
Spenceley. 

“Drop that!” said Myles, sharply, for the first time losing his 
perfect self-command. ; 

“Ah, that’s it! We don’t want to be disturbed in our little game. 
We are so very industrious and literary in our pursuits a 

In clenching his hand, Myles felt something in it which he had 
forgotten—the parcel containing Mary’s straps. The paper which 
enwrapped them had got loose. One strap had fallen coiling upon 
the floor; one remained in his hand. He looked at it, and felt very 
strong to wield it. He turned once more to Spenceley, saying : 

“Do you promise never to speak to, or molest the lady again ?” 

“Make promises to you, about that little jade....” began 
Spenceley, jeeringly, but he did not finish the sentence. 

Myles’s hand, like an iron vice, was at his throat, and during the 
paralysing astonishment and bewilderment of the other two, Frederick 
Spenceley received such a thrashing as he had many a time deserved 
but which circumstances had hitherto denied to him. Myles’s hold, 
strengthened by a passion which lent him irresistible power, did not 
for one moment relax. At last Saunders turned and rang the bell ; 
but not before the fine broadcloth coat was in ribbons upon its 
owner’s back, and the face above it purple and almost suffocating, did 
Myles fling him away from him, remarking coolly : 

“Perhaps that will answer as well as a promise. If ever it’s 
necessary, there’s the same thing, and worse, ready for you a second 
time.” 

He turned to find the door open, and the waiter staring in, aghast. 

“Kick him out! Fetch some water!” cried young Saunders, 
bending over the prostrate figure of his friend. “ Kick him out, I 
say!” he reiterated. He was remarkably small and slender in figure, 
and doubtless felt that it would be a mockery to attempt the deed 
himself. 

Myles turned towards the waiter, who still blocked up the doorway. 

“Well,” said he, tranquilly, “I am waiting ; which are you going 
todo? Kick me out—or let me pass?” 

The billiard-marker had made no attempt to interfere. The insults 
received that very evening from Spenceley rankled in his mind; he 
was well pleased at the humiliation of the bully. The little waiter 
looked up for a moment at the tall, muscular, sinewy young man who 
towered above him, with a pale face, and a look of inflexible deter- 
mination and power about his eyes and mouth, and a frown of anger, 
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terrible in its intensity, on his brow. He stood aside silently. Myles 
turned and said : 

“Tf I’m wanted again about this business, my name is Heywood, 
and I live on the Townfield. I can easily be found.” 


No answer was returned: he composedly picked up his second 
strap, and walked away. 


Cuapter VIII. 
AFTER-THOUGHTS. 


“Waar ails thee, Myles?” asked his sister, as he came into the 
kitchen. 
“Me? Nothing, lass. Here’s your straps. The new one has 


had a kind of inauguration, but I reckon it will have done it good 
more likely than harm.” 


“ What dost mean ?” she asked, staring at him. 

“Oh, nothing!” said he with a slight laugh, as he leaned against 
the mantelpiece with his arms folded behind him, his favourite 
attitude. 

“ Hast changed my book, Myles ?” inquired Edmund. 

“Eh, I clean forgot it,” replied Myles, with a start. “I’m very 
sorry. Fact is, I was called off, and I never thought of the book 
again.” 

a Well, it doesn’t matter,” answered Edmund, who was in high 
good humour at his mother’s absence. 

Mary also seemed less constrained, though nothing ‘would have 
induced her to own that she was glad her mother had left them. 
She moved about more freely, and as she passed to and fro, “ putting 
things to rights,” she was heard to sing snatches of no less a song of 
praise than the ‘Old Hundredth.’ And when her household work 
was done (for Myles’s adventure had not taken long, and it was now 
barely eight o'clock) she brought her work, and sat down with her 
brothers ; and though there were shadows brooding over them all— 
darker shadows, and deeper, than they imagined—they formed a 
very happy trio. 

Mary especially felt happy and contented. She was devoted to 
her brothers—loved Edmund with a mother’s and a sister’s love 
combined, while she looked upon Myles as ther ideal of all that was 
good and manly. He had given her no cause to think otherwise. 
With regard to her own merits, she was humble; but let any one 
impeach in the slightest degree those of Myles or Edmund, and she 
became fierce, proud, and resentful. Something in Myles’s mien 
to-night disturbed her, she knew not why. 
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“Wilt have thi pipe, lad? It’s theer; I’st get it in a minute.” 

“No thank you, Molly. I don’t care about smoking to-night.” 

“Did iver ony one see sich a chap?” said Mary, secretly filled 
with pride in him. “He ne’er drinks, and he ne’er hardly smokes, 
and he ne’er does nowt disagreeable.” 

“He hasn’t a redeeming vice,” said Myles, ironically, watching her 
fingers as she plied her needle, and forcing himself to speak, though 
he did it half mechanically. What was she making ? he asked. 

“A shirt.” 

“For whom ?” 

“Why, for thee, lad!” said Mary, with a laugh and a look at him; 
and Myles returned the look with a smile, and instantly became lost 
in a long train of reflection. 

Edmund and Mary loved him, and looked up to him as to a 
superior being, as the centre figure in their lives, and the person 
around whom clustered their hopes, fears, and loves. Beyond them, 
out of their circle, was Adrienne Blisset; was it in the nature of 
things that she could ever behold him with eyes like theirs? No, 
never; because she was instructed, and they were ignorant. Well, 
was adoration the best thing for a man? Was it not better to 
adore? Could there be any shame in the worship of a woman 
like Adrienne? He decided, no. It was not the giving up of 
independence—it was the bending to a superior being which, when 
that attitude was self-elected, was the highest independence. Here 
all was secure, safe, assured. Nothing would ever change the love 
of these two for him: outside there, where Adrienne was, all was 
stormy, cloudy, feverish, uncertain: he knew not what she thought 
of him—what feelings or no-feelings her gracious manner might 
cover. 

He had defended her—from the first moment of their intercourse 
his attitude had been made by circumstances a protecting one: he 
felt at once an inferiority and a superiority to her, which two things 
do surely form part of the primal basis of pure and holy love. He 
stood still, leaning against the chimney-piece, thinking of what he 
had this night done for her sake, and his face flushed at the 
remembrance. 

“Can she ever be like another woman to me?” he thought. “It 
is impossible. If it were possible I should be a clod.” For what he 
had done counted for something with Myles: he was not one of 
those heroes who will thrash you half a dozen fellows, twice as big 
as themselves, and then require to be reminded of such a trifle. 

He was not quite sure, even now, that he felt unmixed satisfaction 
in the deed. To thrash a cowardly bully, who seemed unable to 
express himself without the assistance of copious volleys of oaths, 
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was one thing, and Myles contemplated with some complacency the 
fact that he had done it. But if any evil consequences should ensue 
to Adrienne ! 

After a moment he reassured himself. He did not believe that 
Spenceley knew her name. He had not mentioned it. Myles would 
have died rather than utter it himself in that company-—that would 
indeed have been a casting of pearls before swine, of which he was 
naturally incapable. 

If Mr. Spenceley chose to prosecute him he would own himself 
guilty, and take his punishment—anything rather than drag her 
name into the discussion ; but he doubted much whether Spenceley 
would wish to draw public attention so pointedly to the fact that 
he had been flogged by a workman in the billiard-room of his own 
club. That would have been to expose his own brutal insolence 
and violence, and to hint, moreover, at some discreditable deed in 
the background which had called forth the attack. Myles began to 
wonder how that beautiful sister of his, whom he had spoken to that 
morning—could it be that morning ?—would receive her brother. 
Then his thoughts wandered off again to Adrienne. 

“At any rate, I can’t face her yet. I must stay quiet awhile 
until it has blown over. Perhaps, as she’s so very quiet, and goes 
out so little, she’ll not hear about it; and then I could call, and not 
mention it, and it would all pass over.” 

A knock at the back-door roused him. 

Mary lifted her head, and cried “Come in!” but after a pause the 
knock was renewed. 

“It’s Harry,” observed Edmund. “Thou mun open to him, 
Myles, or he’ll go on knocking for half an hour.” 

“ Ay, poor lad, I suppose he will,” said Myles, going towards the 
door, while Mary maintained absolute silence, continuing her work. 

Myles soon returned, accompanied by a young maz, slight and 
somewhat delicate-looking, pale-faced and fair-complexioned, whose 
calm, open countenance was pleasant to look upon, despite a certain 
vagueness in its expression—not a want of intelligence, or anything 
approaching vacancy, but rather as if something escaped him and 
left him apart from other people. 

“Good evenin’, Mary—evenin’, Ned,” he said, in the very softest 
and gentlest of voices. 

“Sit down, Harry, and have supper with us,” said Myles; and 
when he spoke Harry Ashworth’s infirmity became apparent. 

Myles had to go close up to him and speak, not very loudly, but 
very slowly and clearly. He was almost deaf, in consequence of 
a fever he had had when a boy of twelve. He was twenty-five now, 
and the weakness increased each year: it was probable that in a few 
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more years he would be stone-deaf. He was a frequent visitor at 
the Heywoods’, and a great friend of Myles and Edmund; Mary 
and he had little to say to each other beyond the words of greeting 
and farewell. 

There was a certain constraint this evening immediately after his 
entrance, on account of what had happened in regard to Mrs. 
Heywood, but this constraint was dissipated by Harry himself. 

“T hear your mother has gone,” he remarked. 

Myles assented in a grave sort of way. 

Mary’s cheeks flushed, and she did not raise her eyes from her 
work. 

“She thinks of being married soon, then ?” 

“T expect so,” said Myles. 

“ Ah,” said Harry; and then, without any embarrassment, changed 
the subject. 

“We may expect changes soon, Myles, I reckon.” 

“What changes?” asked Myles, who had come close to Harry, 
while the latter had placed his chair beside Edmund's sofa. 

“The master’s coming back—so I hear.” 

“Qh, him!” said Myles, again trying to turn up his nose, and 
again failing to do so. 

Harry laughed, and Mary remarked : 

“Eh, but I could like to seen yon chap. He mun be some and 
clever.” 

“Molly thinks he must be clever,” said Myles to Harry, who nodded. 

“T don’t see why he shouldn’t be, choose how. I think you're 
a bit hard on him, Myles. We know no harm on him.” 

“Yes, we do. We know he’s neglected his business and his 
property. He’s six-and-twenty if he’s a day, and he’s never looked 
in upon us since he came into possession. He’s a gawmless chap— 
he must be.” 

“Well, we’st see that when he comes. Have you heard as 
Mr. Lippincott, his health’s failin’, and he’s ordered abroad? They 
say he can’t live.” 

Mr. Lippincott was the sitting member for Thanshope. 

“Nay, I heard nothing of that,” said Myles, reflectively. “Then, 
suppose he dies, we shall have a fresh election.” 

“ Ay; and I have heard,” pursued Harry, not without a twinkle ~ 
of humour in his eyes, “as it’s possible Mr. Mallory may stand, if 
Mr. Lippincott resigns or dies.” 

“What!” ejaculated Myles. ‘ And who is to oppose him ?” 

“ Spenceley—Bargaining Jack.” 

“Why, Myles, thou’d be hard set to know who to vote for,” said 
Mary, innocently. 
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Myles suddenly recovered his presence of mind, and shouted to 
Harry : 

“You've heard wrong, lad. Mallorys are all Tories, and always 
have been—it’s bred in the bone; and Bargaining Jack reckons to 
be a Conservative too, so far as he’s anything. Conservatives manage 
better than us. They would never run two candidates in Thanshope | 
—in fact, they only run one for the look of the thing. They can’t 
get the wedge ir here.” 


“Well, I have-heard too,” continued Harry, “as how Mallory is a 
Radical—a Liberal, choose how.” 

“That I'll never believe till I hear him say it himself,” said Myles, 
decidedly. “And from all I’ve heard, I think you've been mis- 
informed, Harry.” 


“Well, perhaps I have,” said Harry, peaceably. “It doesn’t 
matter to me which way it is.” 

Nor did the others appear to take much interest in the subject, 
for it dropped, and Mary began to get supper ready. 

At that meal the conversation was carried on almost entirely 
between Harry and Myles. Harry was a spinner, in receipt of a 
large wage. He was, as has been said, a pleasant, comely looking 
young man, and if not very robust, did not look unhealthy. Many 
of his friends wondered why he did not marry; for he was turned 
twenty-five. He and Myles and Mary Heywood were beginning to 
be looked upon as drifting into the old maid and bachelor ranks. 

At all times, early—terribly early—marriages are the rule in 
Lancashire; but in those haleyon years of plenty and golden pros- 
perity preceding the American Civil War, they had been more 


numerous than ever. 


After supper, Edmund, stretching out his arms, said in a muffled 
kind of voice : 


“ Eh, I say, it is some and hot here. I wonder what it’s like 
outside.” 

“Why, the air’s pleasant enough on the Townfield,” said Harry. 

“T could like to feel it,” remarked Edmund. I’ve not been out 
these three days.” 

“Well, come along and take a turn,” said Myles, good-naturedly, 
well knowing that Edmund's motive for suggesting such a thing at 
that time was that the dusk was rapidly gathering: there were fewer 
people about, and he was less likely to be observed. 

Edmund jumped at the offer, and Myles, giving him his cap, and 
taking his own, drew his brother's arm through his, shouting to 
Harry : 

“Wilt come with us, or wilt stay with Molly ?” 

“T’st stay and have a pipe till you come in, if Mary’s no objection,” 
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said Harry ; and Mary, by way of answer, pointed to a china basket 
on the mantelpiece, in which stood half-a-dozen neatly made “spills.” 

These spills were a mystery to the household. Mary gave it out 
that she liked to have them. They looked tidy like, and did for 
lighting the pipes ; but it was a well-known fact that Edmund did 
not smoke at all, that Myles preferred to light his pipe with a coal 
or a match, and that the only visitor who enjoyed the privilege of 
smoking in that kitchen was Harry Ashworth. Yet no one ever 
suggested that the lighters were kept in stock for Harry’s benefit, 
though Edmund had been perilously near doing so once or twice. 
Had he or any one else uttered that theory, it is impossible to imagine 
what Mary would have said—possibly nothing at all, for she was, 
in practice at least, a strong upholder of the theory that “silence 
is golden.” 

The two brothers went out, leaving the door open, and a waft 
of the somewhat cooler outside air penetrated to the kitchen. The 
gas was not lighted; the fire had burnt low; the room was almost 
dark. Mary could no longer see to work, and sat, with her head 
thrown a little backwards, in the high-backed, red-cushioned rocking- 
chair. The clock ticked: everything was very still. It was Harry 
who spoke first, in his soft voice. 

“Warm and close, this here weather, Mary.” 

“ Ay,” said Mary, “ ’tis.” 

“How does Ned get on?” he asked; for though she did not 
speak very loudly, she spoke deliberately, and he appeared to hear 
her easily. 

“ He feels th’ heat aboon a bit,” replied Mary. 

“ Ay ! I dare say.” 

A pause, while Harry puffed away at his pipe, and Mary offered 
no further observations on men or things. 

“T took a long walk o’ Sunday—yesterday,” observed Harry at 
last. 

“Did you? Where to?” 

“ Reet o’er th’ moors to th’ top o’ Blackrigg.” 

“Tt’s to’ far. Thou’rt none strong eno’ for sich like walks.” 

“Yea, but Iam. I set me down on th’ heather, and listened wi’ 
all my might, and I thowt I heard a bird singing.” 

“Happen a lark?” said Mary, after a perceptible pause. 

“Happen. I should ha’ gone to church in th’ evenin’, but I 
can’t hear—nowt distinct, that’s to say—and I’m a’most inclined to 
think that I didn’t hear yon lark, but only thowt I did, from memory, 
thou known.” 

“Ay,” assented Mary. 

“ And when I go into church, and hear the organ buzzin’ and th’ 
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voices all mixed up wi’ it, and can’t make out what it is, it fair 
moithers me; same as when I look up, and see th’ parson speakin’, 
and don’t know what it’s about.” 

“Ay,” said Mary, laconically as ever, but this time there was the 
faintest possible vibration in her voice. 

And there was another long pause, while Mary’s eyelids drooped. 
He did not see that—it was too dark; and had he seen it, he could 
not have known that those eyelids were sore with repressed tears, 
which burnt them, and which she would not allow to flow. 

“Sometimes,” his voice broke in again, “I get discontented. I’m 
main fond o’ music, as you know, Mary.” 

“ Ay, I know thou art.” 

* And it troubles me above a bit sometimes as I should be deaf, 
for it just takes away my greatest pleasure. Sometimes I wish I'd 
been blind instead.” 

No answer from Mary, till Harry, in a hesitating voice, said : 

“What dost think, Mary? Is it very wrong to have such 
thoughts ?” 

“No, I dunnot,” replied Mary. “TI call it very nateral. If I was 
deaf, I reckon I should make more noise about it than you do. I 
wonder what them chaps is doin’. It’s time they was comin’ in.” 

“Don’t thou go out. Ill find ’em, and tell ’em, for I mun be 
goin’ too,” said Harry, rising. 

Mary had begun to poke the fire violently, and now let the poker 
fall with a loud rattle, as Harry, without her knowing it, had 
advanced close to her, so that her elbow struck against his out- 
stretched hand. 

“Dule tak’ th’ fire-irons!”’ said ‘she, impatiently. “I conna 
think what ails °em. Good neet to you, if you mun be going,” she 
added, shaking hands with him, and, as soon as he was gone, lighting 
the gas. 

Presently her brothers came in. The house was locked up. Mary 
went to bed, followed by Edmund. Myles was left by the dying-out 
kitchen fire, with a book on the table, which he never opened, but 
sat till far into the night, living through some of those strange hours 
of still, silent, yet vivid, rushing, mental life which come to all of 
us sometimes in our youth, and which are like no other hours in our 
experience. 








A Comedy of Superstition. 


WHENEVER a great history of religion comes to be written, a very 
prominent place in it will surely be held by Spain, the chief home 
during three centuries of that unquestioning faith—held by so many 
to be the “one thing necessary ”—in a creed of which the charac- 
teristic is extreme subjection to its high-priest. France, holding the 
same creed, held it much more lightly, and became, at least a century 
ago, a country of practical atheism. Scotland, believing as firmly, 
was fortunately bound to a more independent form of belief. 

It has no doubt been noticed before that where religion, especially 
of this blinder form, is a real guiding power, men are, so to speak, on 
familiar terms with it, and do not mind taking little liberties which 
would shock those whose daily life was not so thoroughly penetrated 
by it. Thus, in the time of the old English mysteries, before the 
Reformation was dreamt of, the most sacred stories were mixed with 
a gross buffoonery which no modern materialist could bring himself 
to use in his keenest satire on superstitious absurdities. The “ Vice,” 
or Devil, with his wooden sword, made what fun he could of saints and 
holy personages, and went much further in his familiarities than even 
Mephistopheles, in the prologue to ‘ Faust.’ Something in the same 
way, though of course in a lesser degree, all our scriptural jokes now 
come to us from a nation into whose every-day life religion enters to 
an extent almost unknown among us—the United States; I scarcely 
think that any English newspaper or magazine would have ventured to 
publish Mark Twain’s ‘ History of Joseph,’ and we do not find in any 
of our tales for children so odd a mixture of bible and burlesque as 
that in the little book which has of late been so unaccountably successful 
—‘ Helen’s Babies.’ 

In Spain, this fact naturally receives its fullest ilustration—as the 
following anecdote will testify. In the later part of what Spaniards 
call their golden age (which covered rather more than a century and 
a half—say from 1530 to 1690), one of the chief amusements of the 
Court was the performance of improvised comedies, in which the king 
himself (Philip the Fourth) and his favourite, the great poet Calderon, 
often took part. One day the subject of their drama was the Creation 
of the World—pur et simple. The king, as a matter of course, took 
the part of the Creator; Calderon was Adam. The poet had to 
describe the Garden of Eden, and, carried away by his subject, had 
quite forgotten himself in an eloquent rhapsody, when, turning round, 
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he caught the king in the middle of a tremendous yawn. Calderon 
stopped, in confusion. “ Good myself!” (that is to say, “ Good God !”) 
said his majesty, by way of a comic apology, “I had no idea I had 
created such a talkative Adam!” Whereon the poet laughed, and 
then the play proceeded quite seriously. The whole affair was in no 
sense a burlesque, an intentional irreverence; and Philip would 
honestly have felt it his duty to burn any one who did not believe 
that the universe had been brought into being in six days, just as he 
had shown on his amateur stage. 

But the whole relation of the theatre to the church was curiously 
different in Spain from what it has been here for many centuries. 
Here we not only have no religious drama whatever, but the least 
attempt to introduce religion upon the stage is jealously guarded 
against ; it is even doubtful whether such a prayer as the king’s in 
‘Hamlet’ could nowadays be introduced in any new play. In our 
acted drama, I imagine that the ‘ Virgin Martyr’ of Massinger stands 
almost, if not quite, alone ; and even in this, as in the whole range 
of British dramatic art, it is distinctly the human interest which is 
the mainspring of the story. 

Compare for a moment the greatest names of the English and 
Sparish theatres—Shakespeare and Calderon. Of the former we are 
not able even to guess at the religious views; there is no drama of 
his in which religion plays a part of the slightest importance ; he has 
not, I think, one really prominent character of a priest in his works 
—Friar Lawrence is actually the foremost, for the militant bishops 
in his histories are no exceptions, and even Wolsey he has treated 
entirely as statesman, not as churchman. “ We are such stuff as 
dreams are made of ”—this was his creed ; and “ to thine own self be 
true” was his chief commandment. Even the especial vices and 
virtues attendant on religion are the ones least insisted upon in his 
exposition, otherwise so complete, of the human heart. He has not 
painted for us superstition, as did Scott in his portrait of Louis the 
Eleventh; nor hypocrisy, as Moliére in ‘ Tartuffe’; Macbeth is punished 
more, it would seem, for having dealings with real witches than for 
believing in imaginary ones, Angelo’s is an assumption of morality 
rather than of devoutness. And when he adapted an old play on the 
subject of King John, wholly directed against the Roman Catholics, 
Shakespeare cut out the polemical scenes and speeches almost entirely 
—and yet not so entirely as to allow one to believe that he was 
Catholic, or even anti-Protestant, himself. 

But Calderon, partially his contemporary (being born in the year 
which probably produced ‘Twelfth Night ’—1600), looked at this 
side of life from a completely different point of view. He was not 
only a devoted Catholic ; in his fifty-second year he became a priest, 
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and remained one until his death in 1681—+thus, it is curious to 
notice, doubly imitating Lope de Vega, who also like him began life, 
though well born, as a common soldier. Of the three hundred and 
twenty works ascribed to Calderon, one hundred are autos, allegorical 
pieces performed at the great religious festivals; for thirty-seven 
years he had the exclusive privilege of furnishing with these works 
all the chief cities of Spain—Madrid, Toledo, Seville, Granada—and, 
though they have not procured him his foreign fame, of all his 
writings they were the most esteemed at home; for his own part, he 
would seem to have ranked them far above his secular works. 
Schlegel says, in his chapter on Spanish dramatic literature, that 


“The mind of Calderon is most distinctly expressed in his pieces on 
religious subjects. Love he paints merely in its most general features; 
he but speaks her technical poetical language. Religion is his peculiar 
love, the heart of his heart. For religion alone he excites the most over- 
powering emotions, which penetrate into the inmost recesses of the soul. 
He did not wish, it would seem, to do the same for mere worldly events. 
However turbid they may be in themselves, to him, such is the religious 
medium through which he views them, they are all cleared up and perfectly 


bright. Blessed man! he had escaped from the wild labyrinths of doubt 
into the stronghold of belief.”* 


What makes this fact so noticeable is that Calderon’s was the very 
reverse of a narrow nature, both intellectually and morally. In range 
of subject I do not think he has been surpassed by any dramatist of 
any age. ead his ‘ A segreto agravio segreta venganza’ (‘ Hidden 
Revenge for a Hidden Dishonour’), a romantic tragedy, which may 
well be compared to ‘Othello’; his ‘ Alcalde de Zalamea,’ which one 
might call a “domestic drama,” of a school—unknown in England till 
long after Shakespeare—of which Colman’s ‘John Bull’ is an early 
and a good example; his ‘La Vida es Sueno’ (‘ Life is a Dream’), 
a strange story of enchantment, serious in the main, nearer perhaps in 
incident to the ‘ Arabian Nights ’ than to anything familiar to English 
playgoers; his picturesque and humourous ‘ Alcalde de si mismo’ 
(‘His own Gaoler’), which has something of the nature and of the 
charm of that other forest-story, ‘As You Like It’; his strangely 
weird ‘ Amar despues de la Muerte’ (‘Love after Death’), a tragedy 
of the Moorish war ; his ‘ Magico Prodigioso,’ a predecessor of Goethe’s 
‘Faust’; his “hzstory,” ‘The Schism in England,’ remarkable for a 
very powerful portrait of Anne Boleyn; and his innumerable comedies 
“of cape and sword ”—for example, the ‘Casa con das puertas mala 
es de guarder ’ (‘ A House with Two Doors is difficult to Guard’) and 
the ‘ Dicha y desdicha del nombre’ (‘ Luck and Ill-luck in a Name’) 


* For the splendid continuation of this piece of truly poetical criticism 


the reader must go to Schlegel himself (‘ Dramatic Literature,’ Lecture 
XXIX.). 
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—which contain always the same general characters of lovers, ladies, 
fathers, and valets, the same complicated intrigues of mistake, duel, 
and hide-and-seek, the same genuine fun of the graciosos or clowns. 
From love to war, from homely rural life to history, from whimsical 
bickerings to deliberate murder, from the grossest buffoonery to pro- 
found philosophy, he carries us at will: he was a brilliant scholar, 
apparently a good soldier, the king of his country’s poets, a favourite at 
court, a popular and successful churchman: and superstition in him is 
a thing much more noteworthy and instructive than when we find it in 
a narrow fanatic, or a hermit ignorant of the world without his cell. 

And what strikes one as so strange in a man of his clear and 
healthy intellect is that he took that extreme view which regards 
religion as a thing dissociated from morality, which judges a man by 
his creed and not by his life. This extraordinary theory—which 
may I think be not unfairly said to characterise superstition as dis- 
tinguished from genuine religious feeling—is to be met with among 
many classes and at many epochs; but seldom, surely, among men of 
the life and character of Calderon. Some of the lesser, loose-living 
dramatists of the Elizabethan era spoke with the uttermost horror of 
one of their number who died an atheist; and it is well-known that 
Louis XIV., whose mistresses I believe no one has yet succeeded in 
counting, in his whole life missed mass only twice, and then because 
he was with the army ; but the union of vulgar profligacy with ignorant 
superstition has in it nothing remarkable. 

Far stranger is it that of all examples of this curious theoretical 
piety Calderon certainly gives the strongest. In his play called ‘La 
devocion a la cruz’ (‘ Devotion to the Cross’) he straightforwardly 
brings before you a man doing everything wicked he can think of 
— murdering, ravishing, robbing, even violating convents — and 
dying at the end, one may really say in the odour of sanctity, 
because he was born under a cross and has always paid the greatest 
reverence to that holy symbol. Miracles happen freely throughout 
the play, though the scene of it is laid as late as the thirteenth 
century, and the manners and ideas are those of the poet’s own time. 
In a word, superstition reaches its utmost height in this “ comedy ” 
—as, following its author, I have called it, though its story is almost 
entirely tragic; the word seems to have been used by Spanish 
dramatists simply to denote a secular piece, as distinguished from the 
the auto, or scriptural or allegorical play. 

To appreciate such a work as this, we must entirely change our 
point of view from that which is now natural to us ; we must forget 
all scientific opinions, all Protestant prejudices, and assume for the 
time opinions and prejudices directly opposed to them. M. Damas 
Hinard, the translator of a good many of Calderon’s best plays, says 
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—following the line of M. Philaréte Chasles’ thoughtful introduction 
to this same piece— 


“Tf we have not the power, before beginning to read it, to abstract 
ourselves from the ideas under whose influence we live, such a work can 
hardly interest us, may even excite our contempt. But, if you can succeed 
in forgetting for a moment your opinions, your education, your studies, 
Montaigne and Voltaire; if you can for a moment free yourself from your 
critical spirit, from your scepticism; if in thought you can make your- 
self a Spaniard, a Spaniard of the sixteenth” ( seventeenth ?) “century, 
a Spaniard under Philip the Second, that is to say, a zealous and ardent 
Catholic; if, abjuring the free use of your reason, you submit yourself 
blindly, a humble slave, to belief; if you regard the Inquisition as an 
institution worthy of all respect, salutary and a shelter; if in your heart 
you approve of the expulsion of the Moors and the war of Alpujara; if you 
rejoice at the aid lent to the League, and at the departure of the Armada, 
which was to destroy heretic England, and at the implacable fanaticism 
which inspired the conquerors of America; if, in a word, to judge this 
drama you place yourself at the poet’s point of view, read then the ‘ Devocion 
ala cruz,’ and I do not fear to predict that you will recognise in it the 
work of a powerful genius, a great and skilful master.” 


The whole story and the whole background of this play are so 
extraordinary, so unlike what we in England are used to, yet so 
powerful and in many respects so truly dramatic, that I think a 
fairly full transcription of them can hardly fail to interest. The 
sombre strength of the first act, the wonderful daring and barbarous 
power of the situation which ends the second, and the movement and 
animation of the last, must have carried-an audience of impressionable 
Spaniards along in a whirl of almost breathless excitement. Indeed, 
looking at it merely from a dramatic point of view, one may doubt 
whether Calderon ever wrote anything finer than the best scenes of 
this terrible “ comedy ”—there are few things in all literature more 
impressive than the position of Julia and Eusebio over the body of 
Lisardo, more touching than the woman’s long despairing speech. 
The first scene of the play is laid in “a desert place in the midst 
of mountains: far in the distance one can see a cross.” With this 
before us, and remembering the title of the play and the character of © 
its author, we are a little astonished to find that the action begins 
with the entrance of two peasants, Gil and Menga, who bewail with 
comic pathos the obstinacy of their she-ass, who, like her descendant 
in our nursery rhyme, “ will not go.” However, after a little talk in 
the usual manner of the Spanish villano gracioso, Gil is left by Menga,, 
and, seeing two men who may possibly be brigands approach, he: 
conceals himself; then enter two of the principal characters, and the 
drama takes its proper tone. 

Lisardo bids Eusebio draw his sword, now that they have reached 
a solitary place, far from the highway ; his cause of quarrel he shows 
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in throwing upon the ground a packet of letters which Eusebio had 
addressed to his sister. Then, in one of those long explanatory 
speeches in which Calderon delighted, he tells their family history— 
and every line breathes that intense Castilian pride which the poet 
was almost too true a Spaniard to blame. His father, Lisardo Curcio, 
ruined the family by his prodigality, but that does not “ free nobility 
from its obligations.” Julia, his sister, has been won to listen to 
Eusebio’s vows; but Lisardo would sooner see her dead by his own 
hand than married to one of unknown birth. She shall enter a . 
convent, and there spend all her years; and Eusebio, her lover— 
treacherous in that he was her brother’s friend—shall die. 

To this strange exhibition of pride of birth Eusebio answers with 
the story of his life, told with another pride to us still stranger. He 
was found, an infant, at the foot of a cross, by shepherds who for 
three days had heard his cries, but had not ventured to approach for 
fear of prowling beasts, which dared not touch the sacred child. A 
rich man named Eusebio adopted him, and brought him up, calling 
him Eusebio of the Cross; of the miraculous events of his childhood 
and youth he tells in this one speech no less than six stories—in each 
of which he is saved by something in the shape of a cross from 
imminent danger ; and he bears on his breast a birthmark, a holy cross. 
Yet, he tells us, his nature has always been wild and ferocious ; with 
his teeth not yet grown he tore his nurse’s breast; nothing shall now 
prevent him from slaying Lisardo; and, if he cannot win Julia for his 
wife, he will force her to become his mistress. 

After this weird prologue of haughty superstition, they fight. 
Lisardo falls, mortally wounded, but as he implores “by the cross on 
which Christ perished” that he may not be allowed to die without 
confession, Eusebio carries him on his shoulders to a neighbouring 
hermitage ; Gil, reappearing, tells all that he has seen to Menga and 
other peasants who arrive, and they inquisitively follow the dying 
man and his slayer. 

The savage suddenness of this opening is perhaps heightened by 
the reality of this admixture of peasant buffoonery ; and the memory 
of the duel, and of the brother’s death, serves as a dark background to 
the quiet scene between Julia and her waiting-maid, which follows. 
We are carried to a chamber in the house of Curcio, and there find 
these two in conversation : 


“Jutta. Nay, let me weep my liberty that’s lost, 
Or give me consolation, telling me 
That my life’s end shall end my sorrows soon. 
Have you not seen a tranquil stream, that ran 
With gentle motion unopposed awhile, 
But then, its smooth way barred, did dash itself 
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Angry and swift along, tossing aside 
The sweet flowers met to welcome it?* 
Even such 

My cares and sorrows are: long time contained 
Within my heart, at last have they worked forth 
A passage, and in floods of eager tears 
Pour from mine eyes. Oh, let me weep, Arminda, 
My father’s sternness! 

ARMINDA. But bethink you, madam—— 

Juuia. Is there a fate more happy than to die 

Of grief? A sorrow that tears life from us 
Gives glory—common miseries cannot kill.” 


And she tells her latest woe—her brother has found her letters 
from Eusebio, and has told their father of the discovery. They have 
gone together towards the convent ; “but,” she says— 


“Their hope is vain 
If thus they’d force me to forget Eusebio. 
Sooner than languish in their nunnery 
I'll give myself to death !” 


And here her lover enters, unperceived— 


“ EUSEBIO [apart]. Never man sought 
So daringly, nor with such wild despair, 
Asylum in the house himself had wronged! 
Ere Julia shall know her brother’s death 
I'd speak with her: will it not be some solace, 
Even in my misery, if, thus ignorant, 
She’s won by my fierce love to follow me? 
When afterward she learns Lisardo’s fate, 
Held in my power, will she it or no, 
She must submit to that necessity 
Unalterable-—Julia, thou fairest! 
Juuia. What is this? Thou—and here? 
EvsEBio. My misery, 
And my love, hither drew me, in despite 
Of every danger. 
JULIA. How hast enteréd 
This house? how dared this reckless enterprise ? 
EvseEsi0o. Do I fear death? 
JULIA. What wouldst thou here? 
EvUsEBIO. Ah, Julia, 
I'd render thee such service, that thy gratitude 
Should to my love accord new life, should give 
New glory to my hopes. Thy father’s pride 
Resents my passion: he has learnt our love, 
And would confine thee where my happiness 


* Compare ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ Act II., Scene 7 : 


“The current that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know’st, being stopped, impatiently doth rage ; 
But when his fair course is not hindered, 
He makes sweet music with the enamelled stones,” &c. 
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JULIA. 
ARMINDA. 


Eusebio hides hastily ; Curcio, the father, enters, and announces 
his intention of sending Julia at once to a convent. She demurs to 
this, on which he says that her obstinacy confirms him in his old 
belief, that her mother had played him false—that Julia was not his 
He is relating the circumstances of her birth, when the 
dreadful news interrupts him that Lisardo is being borne thither, dead, 
by four peasants; who indeed at once bring in a litter, stretched 
upon which the sister and the father see the yet bleeding corpse. 
Julia demands, in agony— 


child at all. 


Bas. 


CuRCcIO. 


MENGA. 
CuRCcIO. 


GIL. 


CuURCIO. 
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With all my hope should wither. If indeed i 
The love that thou hast vowed to me be true, 
Unfeigned thy protestations, and thy heart 
Mine own, come, fly—or irresistibly 
Thy father’s will shall triumph. Leave this house, 
Nor dread the consequence: so I have won thee 
They are helpless, they must yield, must pardon me. 
Come! I have castles that shall shield thee, guards 
Will give their lives for thee—wealth to surround, 
A soul to[worship thee! If I may trust 
Thy love—if dear to thee’s my life—ah, fly, 
Or at thy feet woe slays me! 

Hear, Eusebio— 
Madam, your father comes!” 





“What power inhuman 
Hath wracked its rage on him? What merciless hand, z 
Bathed in his blood, has dared to thus destroy 
Such virtues as were his? Ah, woe’s my life! 
Stay—[Curcio is approaching the litter ; the peasants try to 
keep him back.] 
Give me leave, friends. *Tis my heart’s one solace. 
Let me but gaze upon this icy corpse, 
Where cruel destiny in bleeding letters 
Hath writ my woes. Let me but watch the face 
O’er whose fair sorrow do I love to stoop 
My white hairs, till they wrap him like a shroud. 
—Say, friends, who killed this boy, whose life and mine 
Were one? 
*Tis Gil knows; while the deed was done, 
Hid by a tree he watched. 
Friend, tell me, tell me 
Who stole my life thus? 
All I know is this, 
That in the quarrel, ere they fought, he called 
Himself Eusebio. 
Ha! Then this one man 
At once of life and honour robs me! 
[To Juuta.] Now 
Find thou excuses, if thou canst! Tell all 
How holy were thy aims, tell all how pure 
Thy love, whose infamous voluptuousness 
Is written in my blood! 
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JULIA. 
CuRCcIO. 


JULIA. 
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Father! 

Answer me not, 
As is thy wont! Make ready now to enter 
The convent, or to follow to the grave 
Thy brother. My grief buries both to-day, 
Him who is dead to the world, yet in my memory 
Shall live: thee, living to the world, but dead 
To me! And, while your funerals are prepared, 
Rest here with him: learn from the dead to die. 
Fly not, the doors are barred! 


[All go, leaving Juuta alone with the body. EusEBIO comes 
forward. She addresses him. | 


It is in vain 
That I would speak to thee: my heart stands still, 
Breath and words fail me. I know not— 
I know not 
What I should say, what think: for all at once 
Reproachful pity, pitying reproach 
Possess me. I would shut mine eyes before 
This innocent blood that cries aloud for vengeance, 
And I would shut mine eyes before thy tears: 
Neither can lie, nor those tears, nor this blood. 
At once, at once, driven on by vengeance, drawn 
Backward by love, my spirit, that thirsts to punish, 
Yearns to defend thee. In this wild abyss 
Of eddying thought am I whirled to and fro. 
Is’t thus that thou wouldst woo me, and are those 
Thy cruel deeds, offered as homages, 
Eusebio? I was resolved, I waited 
The day of marriage, and thou givest me here 
A woeful funeral! I disobeyed 
My father, but for thee, and when I looked 
For joyful robes, these vestments of the tomb 
Thou bear’st me! When for thee, and for thy love, 
I put my life at hazard, why, oh why 
For the dear nuptial bed bast thou laid out 
A hearse for me? When heedlessly aside 
I cast all ceremony and all care 
For the world’s tongues, and offered thee my hand— 
Why dost thou stretch out to me that of thine 
Red with my own blood? What joy shall I gain 
In thine arms, if, to give our love its life, 
I needs must push by death? Alas! 
Ev’n could I 
Banish this sorrow from my memory, 
At thy face, at thy look, would start up fresh 
That recollection—! So, I loving thee, 
I cry for vengeance, and, thus crying, hope 
I may not win it. This my curse is hard, 
Is’t not? Now last, in memory of old love, 
I pardon thee; but never hope again 
To see, to speak with me.... 





Evszsio. 


JULIA. 


EvseEsio. 


JULIA. 


Evsezsio. 


JULIA. 
EvseEsio. 
JULIA. 
EvseEsio. 
JULIA. 
EUSEBIO. 
JULIA. 
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Now fly, now go, 
Eusebio. Think that from to-day I am lost 
To thee, for thou hast willed it so. Yea. 
Go! 
Be happy, knowing only joys unmixed 
With any bitterness. Go! As for me, 
A convent-cell will be my prison soon, 
My grave perhaps—it is my father’s will. 
There shall I weep the woes of so sad fate, 
A star so cruel, such unhappy chance, 
A love so joyless, a so pitiful passion, 
Ard of a hand so stern, that tears away 
Lite from me, giving me not even death, 
That I at once alive and dead may suffer 
Amid all miseries ! 
If thou canst be 
As cruel in thy deeds as in thy words, 
Thou seest me in thy power, at thy feet, 
Avenge thyself! A prisoner, my crime 
Yields me to thee; my prison is thy love; 
Thine eye’s my judge, from whom, alas! 
I hope 
No sentence but of death. Yet, know thou this, 
Fame by his heralds evermore shall say, 
‘He died, because he loved’: for all my crime 
Lay in my love. I will plead no excuse, 
My crime admits none; only this I ask— 
Avenge thyself, and kill me. Take this dagger, 
And, since my woe is to have injured thee, 
Stab deep this heart which loves thee, tear out from 
My breast the soul that worships thee, pour forth 
The blood that’s thine. If thou’lt not give me death, 
Tl call thy father to avenge himself: 
Tll tell him, I am here! 
Eusebio, stay ! 
If thou dost love me, listen to my prayer, 
And do as I shall ask thee! 
T will do it. 
What is’t? 
Seek straightway some sure place where thov 
May’st shield thy life, and call together there 
Those who will guard thee! 
Better death at once, 
For while I live I love thee; and be sure 
Though thou be cloistered in a nunnery 
Thou shalt not hide thyself from my pursuit! 
Beware! I shall find means to shield myself. 
Thou wilt permit me to return? 
I will not. 
There’s no way? 
Never hope it. 
Then—thou hatest me ? 
Is’t not my duty? 
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EvsEBIO. Thou'lt forget me ? 
JULIA. Ay— 
I know not. 
EvSEBIO. Shall I never see thee more ? 


Jutia. Never, 
Evsesi0. What, is our past love nothing? 


JULIA. Is the blood, 
That flows between us, nothing ? 


—Hark, they come! 
Go, go, Eusebio ! 


EVUSEBIO. I obey thee—but 
To come to thee again. 


JULIA. Never and never!” 

So ends this powerful scene, and with it the act, into which the 
strange religious element has hardly entered—except in Eusebio’s 
history of his youth, and now and then incidentally elsewhere—and 
in which is found the purest human tragedy of the piece. To all 
appearance, the last scene is of that nobler horror which Shakespeare 
and the Greeks almost always painted ; the terrible secret hinted at 
in the second act and fully revealed in the third is not yet known to 
the audience, only retrospectively casts its unnatural gloom over this 
earlier portion of the play. It is in the second act, in that dreary 
mountain scene which we already know as the place of death, that 
Curcio, who is leading a band of his retainers in pursuit of Eusebio, 
completes, in a long soliloquy, the story before interrupted. He tells 
how, at the foot of the very mountain-cross by which he now stands, 
he accused his wife of infidelity ; how she, protesting her innocence, 
clung to the cross and implored its shelter. Then Spanish superstition 
held him back for a moment, but Spanish pride and savagery were 
stronger, and he plunged his sword time after time at her breast— 
not into it, for by a miracle he pierced only the empty air. Struck 
with horror, he rushed home, leaving her—as he could not but 
believe—dead. A second prodigy! When he reached the house he 
met her, lovely and unharmed, bearing in her arms a little child— 
Julia, even then of superhuman beauty. She had been born at the 
foot of the cross, and a holy cross of fire was imprinted on her breast. 
The mother was tranquil and happy, except for a strange belief which 
troubled her—that she had been delivered of another child at the same 
time, which had been left, perhaps to perish, in the mountains. 

Who it is, then, that is pursuing Eusebio we may guess; and we are 
no longer surprised at this latter’s strangely compounded nature, of 
superstition and fierceness, nor at his proud declaration that, since a 
bitter fate has made him take refuge in a life of brigandage, his crimes 
shall equal the injustice he has undergone. He is being savagely 
hunted down, as though he had treacherously murdered Lisardo, and it 
is only by slaying that he can defend himself frcm slaughter; his 
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wealth, his castles, have been seized, he is left to beggary—but he 
prefers robbery, and all travellers in the mountains have reason to 
regret his wrongs. From rich men he takes wealth and life, then 
buries them beneath a cross, and offers up a prayer for their souls ; from 
poor maids he takes their sole possession, and sends them home, with 
sometimes a present from his spoils. Even as the act opens, a shot 
from the arquebuss of one of his followers has struck the breast of a 
venerable priest, travelling alone through this desert place; the 
old man falls, but to the astonishment of the brigands they find that 
he has only fainted—he has been preserved from death by a book he 
carried in his breast, against which the leaden bullet has miraculously 
flattened as though it were of wax. Need it be said that this book is 
a treatise on the ‘ Miracles of the Cross,’ or that Eusebio lets its author 
go free, and asks his prayers? In gratitude the old priest tells him 
that, if he will but call for him—he is named Alberto—when death 
is near, as God’s minister he will hasten to his side, whenever and 
wherever it may be, and, receiving the brigand’s confession, will save 
his soul. 

It is strange to notice that this fear of dying unconfessed is the 
only one Eusebio feels. When he hears that Julia is shut up in a 
nunnery, he resolves upon what must have been to him the most 
hideous of crimes: to win her he will scale the convent walls— 


“No chastisement affrights me. My desire 
Is solely to be master of her beauty. 
Love forces me to force: to brave the cloister, 
To violate that sacred shelter. Nay, 
Such my despair is, that if love himself 
Impelled me not, yet would I do this deed. 
But to commit so many crimes in one!” 


And in the night he goes there. Two of his followers place the 
ladder against the wall; he begins to ascend it; he sees a strange 
flame flicker before him ; at this, the fatal moment, he trembles, filled 
with “ fantastic terrors, never felt before”; but he dashes through 
the blinding mystic light—* all the fires of hell shall not stop him ” 
—and enters the holy convent. 

Hardly can the solemn horror of the murderous night in ‘Macbeth’ 
make us feel what the ensuing scene was to a Spanish audience of 
the old time. The robber, laden with unutterable guilt, traverses 
noiselessly all the convent ; we see him come through the darkness, 
only the changeful moonlight gleaming on his face as he looks in at 
the narrow door, half opened, of every cell. He cannot find her whom 
he seeks. “O destiny, what wouldst thou of me?’ he mutters. 
“Whither would ye lead me, uncertain hopes? . . . . What silence! 

He sees in the last cell a 
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light; he draws back a curtain, and discovers Julia asleep. Her very 
beauty, clad in the poor raiment of a nun, makes him pause. Love 
and respect struggle in him—he murmurs her name, half in- 
voluntarily —“ Julia !” 

She awakes, from a dream in which his face had been before her. 
I will not follow his fierce and passionate pleadings, her eager resist- 
ance: in almost the same words as those of the hero of Sardou’s 
horrible ‘La Haine’ he argues that he has a prior claim to heaven’s 
—hbefore you belonged to God, you belonged to me:” she struggles 
against his love and her own, but, hearing footsteps which approach, 
she hides him in a cell next to hers, which is empty. 

Then we see them standing on the convent-wall—he has won her 
to yield to him, but he is flying not with but from her. As he had 
pressed her in his arms he saw, for the first time, the cross, the holy 
birthmark on her breast ; the sight froze him with terror, he is rush- 
ing away, and dares not heed her imploring cry that he will stay, or 
take with him the woman who has been, if but in thought, unfaithful 
for an instant to her divine spouse. He staggers, and falls from the 
wall, but rises unhurt, and flees in utter fear from the sacred 
vengeance. “Seest thou not,” he cries— 


“The air all filled with flaming thunderbolts ? 
Seest not the sky all blood, that seems to press 
Upon me? If my sins have angered heaven, 
How shall I fly its fury? Cross divine, 
Celestial cross, I solemnly do vow, 

Where’er I see thee, to devoutly kneel, 
And at thy foot repeat an Ave Mary!” 


Julia is left alone, on the high convent-wall, in the darkness of 
night: helpless, faithless to her vows, deserted by him who had made 
her faithless. Here is a situation to test the power of any poet; and 
Calderon has not, at all events, failed through lack of boldness. His 
heroine shows herself a worthy companion for his hero—ce terrible 
Eusébe de la Croix, as M. Philarete Chasles calls him. With fate 
against her—the outcast of heaven, scorned of man—she, after natural 
womanly fears and repentings, after half-hearted prayers and struggles 
with shame, makes a last fierce resolve; she goes out boldly into 
the dark night, leaving the nunnery and her peaceful life, “a destroy- 
ing angel, fallen from the sky . . .. Since Thou, oh God, hast 
abandoned me” (she cries), “since Thou dost cast me off, I accept my 
fate proudly: and Thou shalt see my woman’s despair fill the world 
with wonder, shake Sin itself with horror and Hell with fear !” 

After three days—during which the wild herbs of the mountains 
have been her only food—she meets Eusebio, and, having disguised 
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herself as a man, challenges him toa duel. He does not fight her, 
however ; and she, discovering herself, tells him the extraordinary 
story of her flight. When, quitting the convent, she had gained the 
mountains, a shepherd told her the way; fearing he might betray 
her, she snatched the knife he carried in his belt and killed him. On 
the morrow, a horseman, who had carried her for some way on his 
crupper, insisted on passing through a village where she feared recog- 
nition—and she killed him. A poor couple sheltered her for the 
night in their hut; she was grateful, but, lest they should say that 
they had seen her, she stabbed to the heart the husband—who had 
accompanied her for some distance on her journey—and then, return- 
ing to the cottage, killed the wife. Lastly, that she might disguise 
herself, she took the dress and arms of a hunter whom she found 
asleep, and killed him. 

Even Eusebio of the Cross trembles before this terrible woman ; but 
Calderon has shirked the great scene between them that we might 
expect, interrupting it with the news that Curcio and his troop, 
strengthened by the population of all the neighbouring villages—old 
men, women, and children—have reached the stronghold of the 
brigands, and are preparing to attack it. The battle begins; both 
Eusebio and Julia fight like demons, but they are separated, and we 
see Eusebio engaged in a hand-to-hand combat with Curcio. It 
would almost seem that these two had never actually met before; for 
when they find themselves alone they cease to fight—a feeling of 
reverence for the older man’s grey hairs steals upon Eusebio, towards 
whom the heart of Curcio is drawn with a strange yearning. Indeed, 
when some of the soldiers break in upon him, Curcio strives to dissuade 
them from attacking his foe; and afterwards, finding him lying 
mortally wounded beneath the cross, he kneels by his side to do what 
may be done to heal him. Then—he sees upon the bleeding breast 
the sign of the cross: he recognises it as twin-mark to that borne by 
Julia: he questions eagerly the dying man, and finds him to be, 
beyond all doubt, his son! Beneath that cross which has played so 
important a part in this story, father and son embrace ; but, as may 
be guessed, there is not at such a moment much place in Eusebio’s 
heart for mere earthly feelings—he cries, again and again, imploringly 
and despairingly, for “ Alberto!’ He has not forgotten the old 
priest’s promise to confess him before his death, and now the time 
has come; but the man comes not, and in agony, with the reiterated 
ery “ Alberto! Alberto!” our hero falls back dead. 

Then comes the strangest scene in all this strange drama. Some 
peasants bury Eusebio in a rude grave—for such a man could never 
obtain sepulture in consecrated ground—and, as night is falling, they 
go, leaving one of their number to guard the place. This one is Gil, 
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the clown whom we have already seen;* and that he should be left 
to play his pranks of comic terror throughout the ensuing scene is 
the oddest possible proof of the utter absence from Calderon’s mind of 
any fear of ridicule. He has hardly been alone a moment, when the 
old priest, Alberto, comes, having lost his way in the darkness as he 
was journeying from Rome. Even as he enters, Eusebio’s voice is 
heard calling on his name—from the grave! Thrice the call is 
repeated, and then—while the clown capers over the stage in affright 
—the corpse rises from its resting-place, and, explaining that though 
death has come the soul yet lingers in the body, it goes out with the 
priest, to confess to him and receive his absolution. Soon Alberto 
returns, and, meeting Curcio, his troops, and the disguised Julia (who 
has been taken prisoner), tells all of the miracle by which heaven has 
saved the soul of the pious brigand. Then Julia, horror-stricken to 
find that her lover was also her brother, in her grief reveals herself, 
and Curcio raises his sword to slay the unfaithful nun. But she 
clings to the cross, vowing to return to her convent and to live a life 
of penitence; and, by a final miracle, she vanishes as her father’s 
sword is lifted above her head. “And,” to quote the stereotyped 
conclusion of Spanish plays, “ with this strange denouement the author 
ends ‘ Devotion to the Cross.’ ” 

Such a work needs no comments, nor in its native land would it, 
till quite lately, have needed any apology. That, however, there is 
at length a change even in unchanging Spain, I can happily conclude 
by showing. In an article written by a Spaniard of unquestionable 
piety, and published in a Catholic magazine (the ‘ Mois Littéraire,’ 
an attempt to provide reactionary France with an artistic and scientific 
review), we find it fully admitted that, hand in hand with the religious 
decadence which the author deplores, there has come, at Madrid 
especially, a great awakening of intelligence in literature and science. 
The writer, Manuel Aznarez y Navarro, tells us of the new and 
astonishing vitality of Spain, of the spread there of the philosophic 
theories of Germany, England, and France, of the publication of 
scientific dictionaries, encyclopedias, and manuals innumerable, and of 
the growing popularity of the views of Darwin, Lange, and Haeckel. 
The younger men particularly, and the newer journals—‘ La Rivista 
Contemporanea’ and ‘El Parvenir’ (‘The Future’)—work, write, 
and struggle for liberty and culture ; and we may safely hope that 
they have already rendered impossible, even in the home of bigotry, 


such tragic “comedies” of superstition as Calderon’s ‘ Devotion to 
the Cross.’ 


* Icannot help noting that in an earlier scene this comic peasant, hearing 
of the one holy sign which Eusebio respects, has appeared in a dress all 
over crosses, and with an enormous cross upon the breast. The faith 
which could perpetrate such a joke must have been strong indeed! 








A Coquette. 


Sue rambled through the meadows wide, 
So richly gemmed with dew; 

Her hair was bright as golden light, 
Her eyes were azure blue. 

And shily, there, the farmer lad 
Betrayed his love and “woe :— 

She passed him by 

With head held high, 
And coldly answered “No!” 


She wandered to the woodland pool, 
By wild flow’rs all begirt ; 

She saw her beauty in its depth, 
And smiled—the pretty flirt! 

And there the curate told his love, 
Tho’ hope was almost dead ; 

But though she sighed, 

She nought replied, 
She only shook her head! 


She lingered by the broad park-gate— 
The old lord lingered, too: 

He sought the maiden for his bride, 
And knew, too, how to woo. 

And though he feigned love’s sad despair, 
Her answer he could guess; 

But could not spy 

Her triumph high !— 
She smiled and whispered, “ Yes!” 


BarBaRA LAKE. 





Literature and Medicine. 


In the beautiful fiction of the Greeks, Aisculapius, the tutelary god 
of medicine, was the son of Apollo, the tutelary god of poetry and 
culture, and as far back as the memory of man can travel have the 
two deities walked, with Mercy in their train, their gracious way 
together. Cruel and capricious is our sovereign mistress Fortune, 
harsh and very arbitrary it would seem are the other divinities that 
shape our ends, but these two beneficent powers have never failed to 
bless and shelter us. Between the forces that envy and dissolve— 
ever militant against our peace and joy—have Apollo and his son 
stood before us in the gap. One welcomed us into the world, and 
the other makes the world lovely to us, wrapping us in his glory and 
life and light, while he may. But when we wax faint and weary, 
as we must, then is Apollo’s true son at our side soothing, encouraging, 
sympathising ; and even when the Fates have worked their wills upon 
the shattered frame, and we are passing beyond the reach of healing 
hands down the dark lonely road, he removes what obstacles he can, 
and smoothes, loyal to the last, the stormy passage to the grave. Nor 
have the servants of these kindred deities been unmindful of the ties 
which connect them, and the relation between Medicine and Literature 
forms one of the most interesting episodes in the history of Letters. 
They are not perhaps so intimately related now as they once were. 
We have many men distinguished, both in Medicine and Surgery, 
but we shall not be guilty of disrespect to the faculty if we say that 
very few manage to temper the severer pursuits of science with the 
graceful accomplishments of the scholar. In an age like the present, 
when there is so much technical knowledge to be mastered, and when 
it must be difficult for a hard-worked practitioner to keep pace with 
the ever-increasing discoveries which are every day throwing light on 
his own pursuits, it can hardly be expected that he should find time 
to sacrifice in any way to the Muses. Still, considering how closely 
associated the medical profession has been with literature, as well 
by its original contributions as by its affectionate intercourse with 
men of genius, one cannot help feeling a sort of regret at this 
compulsory estrangement, and indulging a hope that some day or 
other the two pursuits may resume their old intimacy. And now, 
reader, with your leave, we will devote a few pages to the Literature 
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of Physic, and recall the names of some of those who divided their 
impartial sacrifices between Delos and Epidaurus. 

Porson used to say that there was no better reading than the 
works of the Greek physicians; and if he would have consented to 
exclude Galen and Paulus Mgineta, we should be disposed to 
cordially agree with him. Hippocrates and Aretzus may be perused 
and reperused with delight by any one who has any interest in 
morbid pathology and its delineation. The first, who was a 
contemporary of Pericles, and who flourished therefore when style 
and literary skill had reached their climax of perfection, has left a 
large mass of writings behind him. It is not always easy to 
discriminate between his spurious and genuine offspring, it is true, 
and he has doubtless been made responsible for much that he never 
wrote. But the ‘Aphorisms’ are certainly his, and if they contain 
much that will amuse, they contain much useful instruction. There 
is nothing sounder or weightier in all literature than the first: “ Life 
is short, and the art is long, the occasion fleeting, experience fallacious, 
and judgment difficult. The physician must not only be prepared to 
do what is right himself, but also to make the patient, the attendants 
and externals co-operate.” His treatise ‘On the Prognostics,’ a 
masterpiece of minute and vigorous descriptive power, contains a 
passage which recalls with sad exactness a scene witnessed by too 
many of us. ‘“ When in acute fevers, pneumonia, phrenitis, or head- 
ache, the hands are waved before the face, hunting through empty 
space, as if gathering bits of straw, picking the nap from the coverlet, 
or tearing chaff from the wall, all such symptoms are bad and deadly.”* 
A keen, curious, and close observer, a shrewd, sagacious, and practical 
man, a thoughtful and philosophic student of human nature, a master 
of terse and lucid speech was this, the father of medicine. If he is 
to be numbered among the ornaments of his profession, he merits 
a place among the ornaments of prose literature. Aretzeus, too, 
is another medical writer whose literary excellence takes him out of 
the narrower sphere of a merely technical exponent of his art. This 
master of graphic composition flourished in the second century. He 
wrote, like Hippocrates, in Ionic Greek. He was evidently a man 
who combined as thorough a knowledge of his profession as was 
then possible, with a liberal love for poetry and the belles-lettres. 
A humane and tender-hearted man, he often pauses to lament the 
helplessness of the surgeon when confronted with some forms of 
suffering, and to express his sympathy with the agonies he is unable 
to relieve. As a delineator of disease he has never been equalled, 


* “ For after I saw him fumble with the sheets and play with flowers, I 
knew there was but one way,” says poor Mrs. Quickly of him whom she 
would fain have kept even from “ Arthur’s bosom.” 
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except perhaps by Sydenham, and his account of tetanus (Acute 
Diseases, Book I.), of elephantiasis (Chronic Diseases, Book IL), 
and of phthisis (Chronic Diseases, Book I.) rank among the miracles 
of verbal delineation. They are not merely triumphs of technical 
diagnosis; they are pictures which haunt the imagination like a 
nightmare ; they can never be forgotten. With the slow and painful 
elaboration of Balzac, Areteeus has all his potency in general effect ; 
he not only brings the sufferer before our eyes, but he makes us feel 
and hear and almost share his tortures—his despair—his degrada- 
tion,—every detail of them. We close his book with horror and 
boundless admiration. As it is no part of this paper to deal with 
the history of medicine, we shall merely say of the illustrious 
Cornelius Celsus, that in purity and elegance of style he need fear 
no comparison with any of his contemporaries, though Livy and 
Nepos were probably among them. To Asclepiades, whose charms 
as a.man and whose eloquence as a writer have been celebrated by 
Cicero, we can only allude. Of the writings of Antonius Musa, the 
physician of Augustus, Maecenas, Virgil, and Horace, nothing has 
come down to us, but as long as Time shall be will his name belong 
to literature. For he, it was well known, was described by the 
grateful Virgil, in the twelfth book of the Aineid, under the name of 
Tapis. Aétius, Oribasius, Alexander Trallianus, and others over whom 
we may not linger will bring us to times comparatively modern. 

First among the moderns will stand the accomplished and versatile 
Jerome Fracastoro. Born in 1483, he was preserved to the world by 
a miracle, for when he was still an infant his mother was struck dead 
by a flash of lightning, while he, nestling in her bosom, escaped 
unscathed. His Latin poetry was the glory of an age which could 
boast of the composition of Politian and Bembo, and to the sedulous 
and successful cultivation of the fine arts he added an intimate 
acquaintance with astronomy and mathematics, while at the same time 
he was the most eminent physician in Italy. For many years statues 
of him towered up in the public squares of Padua and Verona, “that 
they might serve as a continual memento of him, and as an incentive 
to the pursuit of literary eminence.” Nor must we pass by Jerome 
Cardan, the daring enthusiast “‘ who cast the horoscope of our Saviour, 
and subjected Him to the stars, to whom all stars.are subject.” In 
his restless and indefatigable life there was scarcely a department of 
human knowledge into which he did not force himself. He was, he 
says, born to release the world from the manifold errors under which 
it groaned, and ten folio volumes testify his energy and ambition. 
The labours of fanatics are heavily discounted by Time, but mathe- 
matics will for ever be Cardan’s debtor. Physical science will thank 
him for removing, if he did not correct, many errors, and the student 
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of human nature must be sincerely grateful for the most curious and 
extraordinary autobiography in existence. In Julius Cesar Scaliger 
Medicine may boast one of its brightest scholastic ornaments, though, 
curiously enough, he began the study of neither medicine nor Greek 
till he was forty. Crudity and vigour characterise both the man and 
his writings, as his son’s account of him and his own ‘ Poetics’ amply 
prove; but the whole history of letters have no such portentous 
phenomenon to show as the catalogue of the works produced by this 
man between the age of forty—when, racked with gout, he began the 
Greek alphabet—and seventy-four, when he succumbed to his cruel foe. 
Five years before him died another physician, the immortal Frangois 
Rabelais. Rabelais’ translations from Hippocrates and Galen have 
long sunk below soundings. He wrote them to get a practice which 
never came. One is not altogether surprised at his contemporaries 
hesitating about entrusting their lives to the actual or potential 
author of ‘The Lives, Heroic Deeds, and Sayings of Gargantua 
and Pantagruel.’ He was never a good hand at patching up a farce, 
and was, with all his boisterous merriment, glad enough when his 
own was played out. Light lie the earth on Frangois Rabelais, 
for light and merry has he made her children! 

Crossing over to England, we are confronted with another son of 
Zésculapius, whose name can never be mentioned without pride by 
his countrymen—Dr. Thomas Linacre, the pupil of Politian and 
Chalcondylas, the friend of Erasmus, More, and Colet, the first teacher 
of Greek at Oxford, the initiator of the Renaissance in England. 
His enlightened and active mind seems to have traversed the whole 
range of human learning. He gave us our first correct version from 
Aristotle and Galen, he busied himself with divinity and philology, 
he translated Proclus on the Sphere, and in pure and perspicuous 
Latinity he treated of medicine and physical science in works which 
are still consulted by the curious. His amiable temper, his unosten- 
tatious charities, and his generous philanthropy have elicited glowing 
eulogies from more than one of his illustrious contemporaries. His 
tomb may still be seen in St. Paul’s Cathedral, erected by another 
scholar for whom Medicine need never blush—Dr. John Caius. 
Contemporary with these great men was Sir Thomas Elyot, a 
physician of whom Literature may be justly proud. His ‘ Castle of 
Health’ was the first popular book on Medicine in our language, his 
‘Bibliotheca Eliota’ our first good dictionary, and his ‘Governour,’ 
a sort of moral and ethical treatise, may still be read with interest. 
The faculty were, it seems, very angry with Elyot for divulging their 
secrets and for vulgarising medicine by writing about it in English. 
To which he manfully replied that “it was no more shame for a 
person of quality to be the author of a book on the science of physic 
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than it was for King Henry VIII. to publish a book on the science of 
grammar, which he had lately done.” He was an intimate friend of 
Sir Thomas More, and was one of the most accomplished scholars 
in Europe. We should like to say a word about Dr. Thomas Phair, 
the translator of Virgil, and one of the authors of ‘The Mirrour for 
Magistrates,’ about William Bulleyn and his ‘ Bulwark of Defence, &e.,’ 
about Dr. William Cunningham and his ‘ Whetstone of Wit’ and 
‘Castle of Knowledge, and about Reginald Scot and his curious 
‘Discoverie of Witchcraft,’ but space forbids. As we propose to take 
the poets together, we shall, for the present, pass on to the great 
name of Thomas Sydenham. It is, perhaps, a little singular that, 
with the exception of Sydenham, no English physician has published 
a work on his own art which is entitled toa place among classical 
compositions, and which may be read with interest by the non- 
professional student. Sydenham’s treatises, however, like those of 
Hippocrates and Areteus, may be perused with delight by every 
intelligent scholar. Their facile, copious, and masculine Latinity, 
their graphic pictures of disease, the striking reflections which 
relieve the course of the technical narrative, their autobiographical 
interest, must come home to every one. In him were revived the 
literary graces which make the works of the great Cappadocian and 
Celsus so fascinating and delightful to the general reader. With 
him, however, perished the art: no other medical works have been 
prevented by their style from being altogether forgotten by literature 
in being superseded in science. 

But if ever Apollo and the Muses cared for mortal bantling, mild 
was their glance on the cradle of another future physician, who first 
saw the light in Cheapside, about the middle of October 1605, for 
then came there, into a world which was to be so beautiful to him, 
Sir Thomas Browne. How shall we deal with him—how describe 
him—him, the author of the ‘ Religio Medici,’ the ‘ Hydriotaphia,’ 
the ‘Vulgar Errors,’ the ‘Quincunx, the charming “Letters” ? 
Quaintest and best of moralists, truest, deepest, sincerest of philo- 
sophers, a Plato without his sophistry, a Seneca without his tinsel. 
Shall we call him, in Southey’s measured phrase, “the greatest prose 
poet in this or in any other language,” or echo Lamb’s loving 
eulogies, or Coleridge’s rapturous praise, or Lytton’s eloquent pane- 
gyric? Shall we enlarge on his boundless learning, as curious and 
recondite as Burton’s, on his originality in treating even common- 
place as rich and racy as Montaigne’s, on his aphorisms as piercing 
and pithy as Tacitus'and Bacon’s, on his majestic eloquence, soaring 
as high as Plato’s or Jeremy Taylor’s when their wing is strongest ? 
This, all this, will his lovers claim for him, but deeper still lies the 
subtle charm of his genius, The man, says Goethe, is always 
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greater than his works, and never did literary expression less reflect 
the breathing soul than in Browne’s style. Not a thought that 
weighs like lead on the solitary thinker but weighed heavily on him, 
and cruel were the agonies he struggled through; he has told us all 
about them in that strange diction of his, with the garrulous simplicity 
of a child, but he conquered, he says, on his knees. He might 
“ count the world not an inn, but an hospital, not a place to live but 
to die in,” but he learnt to “return to his Creator the duty of a 
devout and learned admiration.” In the active practice of his profes- 
sion he saw, as a philosopher, much of human weakness, as a 
physician much of human suffering ; but the duties of the physician 
he tempered with the liberal sympathies of a Christian philosopher. 
With his hand on the patient’s pulse—they are his own words—he 
could not help thinking of his soul, and “forgot his province.” At 
the age of seventy-seven, leaving posterity the precious legacy of his 
writings, he ceased to be mortal, “ready to be anything in the 
ecstasy of being ever and as content with six feet as with the moles 
of Adrianus.” 

We have other names to mention, but Browne was the prince of 
literary physicians. In striking contrast to him stands Bernard 
Mandeville, who scandalised the hypocrites of the eighteenth century 
by his paradoxical work entitled ‘The Fable of the Bees.’ He is 
not read now so much as he used to be, but in nervous vigour, irony, 
logic, and satire he is not unworthy of comparison with his brother 
cynic, Swift. His opinion of his fellow-creatures is not encouraging ; 
perhaps his professional experiences furnished him with the hint for 
his great doctrine, that private vices are public benefits. 

The treatises of Dr. Charleton—we beg his pardon for not mention- 
ing him before—are now chiefly remembered from Dryden’s allusion to 
one of them, though his ‘ Brief Discourses concerning the different arts 
of Men’ has pointed many a paragraph in modern social essays, for 
which the judicious plagiarist has had the credit. Never did a more 
accomplished or more lovable man pen a prescription than the once 
famous Dr. Samuel Garth, the friend of Dryden, Pope, and Steele, 
the noble philanthropist, who, when at the top of his profession, 
“ practised among the poor for nothing,” the scholarly translator of 
Ovid, the ingenious author of one of the best mock heroic poems 
in Europe, the poet who passed the heroic couplet perfect into 
the hands of Pope. Alas for human fame, who now turns over 
the deserted pages of ‘The Dispensary’? and yet it contains lines 
which would do credit to the highest names in literature. 

But Garth was not the first poet-physician. That honour must 
be claimed by Dr. Andrew Borde, whose dismal lucubrations lulled 
the ears of the good people in Henry VIII.’s reign. His ‘ Breviary 
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of Health ’ is not. exhilarating, yet he could tell a good tale as well as 
any one, and he has the doubtful honour of being the Christian 
name of the original of the term “Merry Andrew,” as another 
physician, Paracelsus, has furnished us with the term bombast. Over 
Dr. Thomas Lodge we must pause for a moment. His ‘Fig for 
Momus’ is one of the earliest series of satires in our language; 
some of his lyrics are divine (turn, reader, to his stanzas on ‘ Beauty’ 
and to ‘ Rosalynde’s Madrigal ’), and his pretty prose-tale ‘ Rosalynde ; 
or, Euphue’s Golden Legacy,’ had the honour of furnishing Shake- 
speare with the plot of ‘As You Like It.’ One would like to have 
known something, by the way, of Shakespeare’s son-in-law, Dr. Hall, 
for if he wrote the epitaphs attributed to him in Stratford Church 
he must have been a man of no ordinary accomplishments. Nor 
must we pass unnoticed that indefatigable physician, Philemon 
Holland, who though no poet himself was the cause of poetry in 
others. This unwearied scholar was not only a practising physician, 
but a schoolmaster as well, and managed in the intervals of his 
double vocation to present the world with complete versions of ‘ Livy,’ 
Pliny’s ‘ Natural |History,’ Plutarch’s ‘ Morals,’ Suetonius’s ‘ Lives 
of the Cesars, Ammianus Marcellinus, Xenophon’s ‘ Cyropeedia,’ 
and Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ with other works beside! He died, in 
his prime so to speak, aged eighty-six, having never had occasion to 
wear spectacles, and meditating other translations. Truly they were 
giants in those days; if Hygeia hid her secrets, she revealed her 
presence. Perhaps the faculty have no great reason to be proud of 
the irrepressible Sir ;Richard Blackmore, who, undismayed by the 
savage onslaughts first of Dryden and subsequently of Pope, com- 
placently produced poems as fast as the world forgot them. His 
‘Prince Arthur,’ his ‘ Alfred,’ and his ‘Eliza’ were given up even 
by his admirers, but his ‘Creation’ was considered by Dennis 
superior to the ‘De Rerum Natura,’ was described by Addison as 
one of the most useful and noble productions in our English verse, 
and has elicited a warm eulogy from Dr. Johnson. Let those read it 
who can. Most of poor Blackmore’s lucubrations, as he loved to call 
them, were written in his coach while he was hurrying from patient 
to patient—or, as Pope maliciously puts it, “ written to the rumbling 
of his chariot wheels.” What Blackmore was in verse that was 
Sir John Hill in prose. To us this unwearied scribbler—who among 


other things had tried his hand at writing farces—is best known by 
Garrick’s epigram, 


.“ For physic and farces his equal there scarce is, 
For his farces are physic, his physic a farce is.” 


Yet he began well with a translation of Theophrastus’s ‘Treatise on 
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Gems,’ and his ‘ Vegetable System,’ in twenty-six folios, representing 
no less than twenty-six thousand figures of plants drawn from 
nature, deserves the gratitude of botanists. His squabbles with the 
Royal Society, with Fielding, Smart, and others, amused the literary 
world of London for many years. Poor Christopher Smart gave it 
him well in a satire (the ‘ Hilliad’),* which is still worth reading, and 
from which Disraeli gives some amusing extracts. Essays, farces, 
novels, epigrams, libels, dissertations, learned treatises, scurrilous 
pamphlets, letters, and even sermons flowed in unbroken succession 
from Hill’s facile pen, and a catalogue of his writings would be the 
catalogue of no inconsiderable library. His proper place, however, 
was and now is with his brother quack who disgraced another 
profession—Orator Henley. It is a relief to turn to Dr. Arbuthnot, 
of whose splendid genius and sweet temper Swift, niggard in praise 
though he was, could say to Pope, “He has more wit than we all 
have, and his humanity is equal to his wit.” Those who can relish 
polished satire, delicate and exquisite humour, will turn again and 
again to the shabby old volumes, guiltless as yet of reprint, which 
contain ‘The History of John Bull, ‘The Treatise Concerning the 
Altercation or Scolding of the Ancients,’ and ‘The Art of Political 
Lying.’ There probably never existed an author more careless about 
literary distinction; Pope and Swift had during his lifetime, and 
have had ever since, the credit of having produced much of Arbuthnot’s 
best and most characteristic work. We are for instance as confident 
that Arbuthnot wrote the introduction and opening chapters of 
Martinus Scriblerus as if we had seen the letters wet from his pen. 
There is no mistaking his touch, and yet every one goes on assigning 
those masterly pages to Swift or Pope. As a man this humourist- 
physician seems to have approached perfection as nearly as was ever 
permitted to our erring race. Well might the arch cynic exclaim 
when Arbuthnot’s placid and benevolent figure, noble heart, and 
guileless life came up before his memory, “If the world had but a 
dozen Arbuthnots in it, I would burn my ‘ Gulliver’s Travels.’” 
There was another future physician, “whose humanity was equal 
to his wit,” romping along Irish lanes when Arbuthnot was passing 
to his rest down the dark road which he had brightened for so 
many—for was not Oliver Goldsmith an M.D.? But whither are 
we straying? Cowley’s slighted ghost whispers that he too— the 
darling of Dryden’s youth ”—the Pindar of England, “the lord of 


* Describing him in these complimentary lines: 


“On mere privation she (Nature) bestow’d a frame, 
And dignified a nothing with a name, 
A wretch devoid of use, of sense, of grace, 
The insolvent tenant of encumber’d space!” 
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the metaphysical school,” the most fascinating of English essayists, 
was one of the faculty. He did not get much practice, we are told: 
he probably preferred the fields of Chertsey and the pleasant rooms 
of the Royal Society—where he could pick up the Reverend Mr. Sprat 
for an evening’s carouse—to the sick-chamber and the querulous 
patient. Lovers of Italian poetry will not forget to couple with 
Cowley Francis Redi, whose ‘ Bacco in Toscana’ is one of the most 
delightful “ Pindarics” in the world. He was for many years Court 
physician to Ferdinand II. and Cosmo III. Returning now to the 
eighteenth century, we must not omit Dr. Mark Akenside, the 
author of ‘ The Pleasures of Imagination,’ a poem which must always 
rank among: the gems of didactic poetry—a haughty and scholarly 
soul, one of the few poets of the eighteenth century who had drunk 
deep at Greek fountains. Had he not frittered away his genius in 
writing tame lyrics, and had he devoted himself to satire, he might 
have rivalled the masterpieces of Juvenal and Dryden; so thought 
Macaulay, and so will think every one who turns to the picture of 
Pulteney, mangled and battered in the ruthless couplets of ‘Curio.’ 
Akenside’s blank verse is charming, and we shall have to go back 
to the Elizabethan masters to find anything so plastic, so richly 
cadenced, so variously harmonious. His‘ Inscriptions’ and his ‘Hymn 
to the Naides’ are more thoroughly Hellenic than anything English 
literature had to show since Milton. We wonder they are not selected 
for translations at the Universities. He appears to have been more 
successful as a poet than as a medical practitioner, and one of the 
retorts he got from a recalcitrant patient is worth recording. ‘“ Doctor,” 
said the wag, “after all your remarks, my opinion of your profession 
is this: the ancients endeavoured to make it a science and failed, and 
the moderns to make it a trade and succeeded.” Smollett ungratefully 
introduced him in ‘ Peregrine Pickle’ as Dr. Smelfungus. 

Contemporary with Akenside, and intimately acquainted with him, 
was Dr. Armstrong, whose taciturnity has been immortalised by 
Thomson, whose surliness and cynicism seem to have furnished 
Abernethy with a model, and whose genius is evinced in ‘ The Art 
of Preserving Health.’ He began his career with ‘The Economy of 
Love, a poem which speaks more for his honesty than for his tact 
and delicacy. Besides his chef-d’euvre just alluded to—a poem 
which in spite of its prolixity abounds in really eloquent passages— 
he produced a volume of essays, a number of medical treatises, and 
several miscellaneous pieces. He favoured the public also with some 
verses which he was pleased to call ‘ Imitations of Shakespeare.’ 

Next on our list stands Dr. James Grainger, whose ode on Solitude, 
praised so highly by Johnson, who paid the author the high compli- 
ment of repeating “with great energy” the exordium, was also one 
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of the favourite poems of Nathaniel Hawthorne. His didactic poem 
‘The Sugar Cane’ has gone the way of his friend Smart’s ‘ Hop 
Garden.’ It is a curious monument of the misplaced ingenuity of 
the eighteenth century. Addison observes of Virgil that he tosses 
about his manure with an air of majesty, and poor Grainger’s 
attempts to be majestic over receipts for a compost of weeds, mould 
and stale, and over the symptoms and cure of the yaws, his bathetic 
line, “‘ Now, Muse, let’s sing of rats,” was too much for the gravity 
of a polite circle at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s who had been assembled 
to hear the poet read his manuscript. His description, however, 
of a hurricane and earthquake, and his episodic tale of Junio 
and Theana, have been justly commended by Chalmers, but ‘The 
Sugar Cane’ has, we fear, sunk below extracts. His version of 
Tibullus is sometimes happy, though what poetical powers he had 
were probably quenched by hack-work and professional struggles. 
He died at St. Christopher’s in December 1767. In Tobias Smollett 
Medicine must recognise one of its brightest literary ornaments, and 
his admirers are not likely to complain of the neglect of their 
favourite, though since Dickens made his appearance it may be 
questioned whether there is any one who could, like Porson, repeat 
whole scenes from his novels. Dickens’s more refined humour has 
spoiled us for the coarser and more homely work of the Scotch 
surgeon, yet is the day far distant when Strap, and Pipes, and Com- 
modore Trunnion, and Bowling, and Lismahago, and Mathew 
Bramble shall cease to charm. What wondrous vitality this man 
must have had, what hardships he struggled through, proudly and 
silently. No wonder he wagged a bitter tongue, and wielded an 
irritable and caustic pen. He knew men far too well to respect 
them, though one could have wished that there had been a little 
more of the generous tolerance, the higher tone, the nobler spirit of 
Henry Fielding, in his rough transcripts from life. There goes a 
story that he once went to visit his mother in disguise after a period 
of long absence, and that she recognised him by “his old roguish 
smile.” It is this roguish smile that lights up every page of his 
writings, plays over all the sordid scenes and dismal holes in which 
his genius too often loves to linger. He died world-worn, exhausted, 
at Leghorn in 1781, aged only fifty-one. Could he have held out 
for a year or two longer he would have ended his toilsome days—and 
his arduous struggles with poverty—on a handsome estate in the 
enjoyment of a handsome competence. Six years before Smollett 
died there passed away another physician whose memory is still 
preserved at Cambridge by the medals given annually for Greek and 
Latin Odes and Epigrams; this was Sir William Browne. In all 
the annals of eccentricity it would be difficult to find his match. He 
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was an excellent scholar, and is the author of numberless treatises on 
literary, political, and scientific subjects. When Foote introduced 
him on his ‘ Devil upon Two Sticks,’ and made him the laughing- 
stock of half London, instead of being offended the good doctor sent 
the cruel wag a card complimenting him on his successful caricature, 
but adding that, as he had forgotten his muff, he took the liberty of 
sending him the very one he wore, to complete the resemblance. 
In his will, which was written in a medley of Greek, Latin, and 
English, his devotion to Horace is singularly illustrated. “On my 
coffin when in the grave I desire may be deposited in its leather-case 
my pocket Elzevir Horace—Comes vie viteque dulcis et utilis, 
worn out with and by me.” He used to say that he preferred St. 
Luke to all the Evangelists, because of the purity of his Greek, and 
he made no doubt that Dr. Friend was quite right when he asserted 
that this purity arose from the Apostle’s professional familiarity with 
the writings of the Greek physician. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century another physician was beginning his literary 
career at Lichfield—Dr. Erasmus Darwin, once one of the most 
popular poets in England. In some respects a foolish and eccentric 
man, he yet managed to accomplish a good deal of solid work in 
the seventy years during which he wrote and practised. His 
‘Botanic Garden’ and ‘Loves of the Plants,’ his miscellaneous 
pieces, and his ‘Temple of Nature,’ are poems full of splendid and 
sonorous declamation, and are perhaps the most successful attempts 
to embody the truths of science in verse which have ever been 
made in English. His high-flown and extravagant style was 
inimitably parodied by Canning and Frere in the ‘Loves of the 
Triangles,’ but it ought not to be forgotten that from this poet- 
doctor Campbell learned the principles of his versification. His 
great, his damning defect is his want of variety and repose: like 
Claudian, he cloys by his monotonous sweetness; like Gibbon and 
Macaulay, he wearies by his unrelieved brilliance. Nor must we 
forget Dr. John Moore—the father of the hero of Corunna. His 
voluminous works are now almost forgotten—yet two of them at 
least scarcely deserve such a fate. In his ‘ Zeluco’ he illustrates 
with no common power the eternal truth that vice is but gilded woe, 
and that in spite of all appearances to the contrary the prosperity of 
the scoundrel is hollow and unreal; in another novel, ‘ Edward,’ he 
reverses the picture: they are both drawn from the life, and are the 
fruits, it is easy to see, of minute personal observation operating on 
exceptionally wide experience. In John Leyden, another surgeon, 
Sir William Jones might have found a rival in Oriental lore, and 
English literature lost a graceful and accomplished poet. We have 
often thought that Sir Walter Scott’s memoir of this young scholar— 
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who died before his time at Batavia, in Java, August 28, 1811, is 


the most cetighital of his miscellaneous works. Everybody knows 
the lines in ‘ The Lord of the Isles’: 


“Quench’d is his lamp of varied lore, 
That loved the light of song to pour: 
A distant and a deadly shore 

Has Leyden’s cold remains.” 


Dr. Walcot, better known as Peter Pindar, very soon exchanged 
medicine for preaching, though he appears to have been equally 
unsuccessful in both. The doctor had a living presented to him 
in Jamaica, by his patron Sir William Trelawny, but he soon 
“emptied the church.” He used to give his congregation ten 
minutes, and when after that time no one appeared, he and his 
clerk would betake themselves to the sea-shore to shoot ring-tailed 
pigeons. He lies quiet enough now in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
but for many years he poured out series after series of libels and 
satires which have no parallel for venomous scurrility, coarse and 
boisterous humour, audacious invective, and manifold ability. They 
used to make poor George III. and all good Tories shake in their shoes. 
In striking contrast to this witty reprobate stand those respectable 
physicians—Mason Good, Beddoes, Currie, and Madden—who contri- 
buted much interesting matter to miscellaneous literature. The first 
translated Lucretius into blank verse; the second was the author of 
the once famous essay on Health ; the third was the first to introduce 
Robert Burns to the notice of the English public ; and the fourth 
wrote an interesting work on the ‘Infirmities of Men of Genius.’ 
Bonnel Thornton, the translator of Plautus, and the author of some 
of the best papers in the Connoisseur, deserves notice, and so also 
does the learned and indefatigable Dr. Aikin. John Locke, Crabbe, 
and Keats prepared themselves for surgeons, and so consequently 
form links in the golden chain, and Lever and Samuel Warren also 
walked the hospitals. Nor must we forget that Sainte-Beuve, the 
prince of French critics, is also to be numbered among the votaries of 
Medicine. 

But there is another point at which the two professions touch, 
and this forms one of the most pleasing passages in the annals of 
literature ; we mean the relationship between men of genius so often 
stricken with bodily ailments, and those whose care and duty it is 
“to stand between man and his doom.” Who can forget Dryden’s 
grateful acknowledgment of the services of Hobbes and Guibbons ? 
or Cheselden’s goodness to Pope? or Meade’s to Gay ? or Arbuthnot’s 
to every literary man with whom he came into contact. “There is 
no end of my kind treatment from the faculty,” writes Pope, a few 
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weeks before he died; “they are in general the most amiable com- 
panions, and the best friends as well as most learned men I know.” 

Brocklesby’s tender and devoted attention to Johnson and Burke 
was as honourable to the faculty as to literature. He even offered, in 
his noble admiration of Johnson, to take his irritable patient into his 
own house; and listen, reader, to Johnson’s dignified compliment to 
medicine—was it not ample fee ?— 


“ Whether what Temple says be true, that physicians have had more 
learning than the other faculties, I will not stay to inquire, but I believe 
every man has found in physicians great liberality and dignity of senti- 
ment, very prompt effusion of beneficence, and willingness to exert a lucra- 
tive art where there is no hope of lucre.” 


Steele had many acquaintances, but he never had a truer friend than 
Samuel Garth, M.D. It was to his doctor friend that he dedicated 
‘The Lover.’ What a beautiful and touching testimony is this to 
the humanity of the accomplished physician : 


“We forgive you that our mirth is often insipid to you, while you sit 
absent to what passes amongst us from your care of such as languish in 
sickness. We are sensible that their distresses, instead of being removed 
by company, return more strongly to your imagination by comparison of 
their condition to the jollities of health.” 


The best friend poor Chatterton ever had was the kind Bristol 
surgeon. Dr. Cotton’s ‘ Visions’ have dropt into oblivion, but 
Cowper’s acknowledgment of his skill and care will give the physician 
of St. Albans his passport to immortality ; and as long as ‘ Pendennis’ 


shall be read, so long will the name of Dr. John Elliotson be 
deathless. 








Ebenezer. 


By CHARLES G. LELAND. 


Cuapter I. 
OLD SELIM. 


I was travelling with my cousin, Hale Russell, during the last year of 
the War of the Emancipation. On our way we stopped at Charleston, 
or among the ruins of Charleston, South Carolina. 

One evening we found ourselves seated on the battery, watching 
the meeting of the waters of the Ashley and Cooper rivers, and the 
shimmering light where they join in the distant bay. The air was 
warm and pleasant, the evening still as a dream, a broad crimson 
light with a golden border covered the heaven like a curtain. I was 
reflecting how much its splendour excelled that in any king’s palace, 
and then my eye rested on a poorly clothed, very old negro with a 
staff and bundle. He seemed to be a traveller, but I took little 
notice of him. 

“ How terribly this town has atoned for its pride,” said Hale. 
“Once it was the citadel of southern chivalry, now it is crushed and 
fallen. However, it has its name in history. That’s something.” 

“But how much do those who make the history and who suffer 
in the making know about it all, Hale?” I inquired. ‘“ How much, 
for instance, do you suppose that old uncle there,” I added, indicating 
the black, ‘“ knows about history ?” 

The man thus referred to lifted his head and looked at me. He 
had a remarkable expression, and there was something strange or 
foreign, and almost mysterious, in his face. I had often noticed such 
men among the Tak’ruri, in the Upper Nile country. The reader 
who has visited Cairo has seen them seated at the corners of the 
streets, telling fortunes by geomantic divination in sand or from 
books of magic in red and black letters or cabalistic signs. Yet wild 
and outlandish as this old man seemed, there was in his glance an air 
of gentleness. 

“Beg pardon, marsa,” he exclaimed politely; “but I’se know 
sumfin’ “bout hist’ry. I isn’t sitch an ig’nant ole nigga as you’m 
spose.” 


“ And what history is it, uncle?” asked Hale. “Goldsmith’s 
‘ History of England’ ?” 
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“Don’ know nuffin’ "bout Gol’smiff, marsa—nor Inglin’. But I 
knows the histr’y of Spain putty well.” 

“Well, then—in what year did Ferdinand the Second live, and 
who established the Inquisition ?” 

“Neber heerd "bout dat, marsa. Dat’s some of de late hist’ry. I 
ony knows um frum de time of Abd-er-rahman ibn Modwihyeh, de 
Emir of Corduba, down to El Motamid, de King of Sevilla, El 
Mot’wakkil de lass’ Arab king of Bajadoz, an’ Ibn Habus—and he 
was de lass’ Muslim king of Granada.” 

“ Our old friend seems partial to antiquity,” observed Hale. “Do 
you know anything else, uncle?” he added. 

“Tss, marsa. I know all de hist’ry of de Caliphs.” And in a 
monotonous sing-song tone, with the true accent of a mullah, he 
began: “De fuss’ seben Caliphs were Abu Bekr es Siddik, de trufe- 
teller, ‘Omr Ibn el Khattab, ‘Othman ibn ‘Affan, ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, 
dut de Shiah wusship, El Hasan, he’s son, dat wus killed wid his 
bruder Hussein, dat de Shiah cries fur ebery year at Muharram time, 
Moa‘wiyeh ibn Abi Sufyan, Yezid, he’s son, dat de Sunis wusship an’ 
de Shiah hates——” 

“Stop, uncle—cut it!” cried Hale. “As you are great, be 
merciful.” 

I was so astonished at this display of learning from such a source, 
that I hardly knew what to remark. Just then we looked at the 
setting sun, which, owing to some peculiar condition of the atmo- 
sphere, appeared unusually large and of a lurid crimson hue, and 
Hale again exclaimed : 

“Now, uncle, a common ignorant darkey thinks that the sun 
goes round the earth, but a learned man like you knows better than 
that.” 

“Beg pardin, marsa,” said the old man very positively—“ beg 
pardin—de sun does goroun’ de erf. It’s down in de books of larnin’. 
T’se read it dar mysef.” 

“Upon my word—this is getting interesting,” said Hale. 

“Iss, marsa, it is, berry int’restin’,” cried the old man eagerly. 
“De sun go roun’ de erf fo’ shua. An’I read dat in de Tahrir el 
Majisté by de great Batulemiyus el Kilaudhi,* whar is all de larnin’ 
about de stars dat man kin eber larn to all etarnity, bressed be de 
name of de Lord !” 

“Well!” I exclaimed, “if I can trust my ears—which I begin to 
believe is doubtful—this old gentleman must have been educated 
somewhere in Cairo in the ninth century, or in Spain at the end of 
the Middle Ages. Uncle, in what language, in the name of wonder, 
did you read those books ?” 


* The Almagest of Claudius Ptolemy, still a text-book among Arabs. 
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“T’se read um in Arabi, marsa. Neber read no books in any other 
language, ‘cept de Bible. Hab read de Koran—used to know um 
all by heart wunst. Mighty good book dat, too. Bu’ful!” 

“ And where did you learn Arabic ?” 

“In Africa, marsa. I’se come frum de Norf. I was a Muslim an’ 
a schoolmarsa wen I’se young. Teached Arabi. Den I went a 
trablin’ Souf as a trader. Loss’ all my money, ivory, clofis, beads, 
an’ rum. I’se jined de Kroomen. Den I git cotch by de Spanyuds. 
De Spanyuds tuck me to Cuba, dar dey sell me fo’ a slabe. But I 
was too cleber, marsa, to stay a slabe. I fine out de law. De law in 
de Habana say, any slabe wat kin pay tree hunderd dalla kin buy 
hesef free. Mucho buen—mighty good law dat. I git de pésos—de 
dallas—an’ I marry a slabe wife. She only quarta-blood négro. I 
hab a son.” 

Here the old man, who seemed to be deeply moved, paused, and 
then resumed : 

“Marsa, my wife die. Awful wicked story, marsa—sitch as was 
common ‘nuff down dar, an’ heah too—befo’ de war. Marsa,” here 
his voice grew husky, “my wife died, wipped to deff by her marsa— 
de debil hesef couldn’ a-been so debilish as dat man. Well, I an’ my 
little son Ebenezer tuck sarvice in a hotel in de Habana. I was a 
waita dere. Comed a Merican gentleman, named Marsa Roberts. 
He tuck us to dis country. He had a plantation in Georgy. We 
wern’ slabes, but libed wid him likes we b’longed to de place. Ebenezer 
growed up dar. He was a berry good marsa. He neber bring his 
family to de plantation. Kep um all in Eurip to git dere edication.” 

Here the old man began to shed tears, and exclaimed in a moving 
voice : 

“QO marsa, you should a-seen my Ebenezer! Dat wus a hansum 
cullerd boy. Good boy, allays good. Come de war—Marsa Roberts 
in great trouble. He jined de Fedrils in de cause of de Lord, and 
had to run. Well, marsa, all dis time he’s fam’ly wus ober de sea 
in France. Befo’ marsa jined de army he hab to wait a while to git 
his “fairs settled. He call all he’s slabes togedder. ‘Now boys,’ 
he says, ‘dere’s quare times a-comin’, dere’s wars an’ rumours of 
war. Some people tells you yo’re all gwine to be yo’re own marsas, 
some says x0. But I tell you, if any of you want to go free, he kin. 
But don’ sneak off. Come up like men an’ say “ Good-bye, marsa,” 
and I'll gib eb’ry man an outfit.’ ” 

“T suppose they all took him at his word,” I remarked. The old 
man looked at me drolly. 

“You tink so? Marsa don’ know cullerd pussons. Some of 
dem went up like men an’ tuck dere presents. But a great many 
wus ’shamed or suspicioned someting, an’ couldn’ understan’, an’ run 
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away by night like pore trash. Dey wusn’t used to beliebe in 
sitch goodness in nobody. But my boy Ebenezer—ah, he behabe 
hansum! He foun’ out de good ole marsa wus jist den hard up fo’ 
money, an’ he goes to him an’ says, ‘Marsa Roberts, I hear you’se 
been drawed fur de draft, an’ a substitute costs hard on a tousand 
dallas, an’ you need money in sitch times as dese. Now, Marsa 
Roberts, I’se been to de provost an’ had my name put down fur yo’re 
substitute. You’se allays been a good marsa to me an’ to my pore 
ole fader.”* Bimeby Marsa Roberts git he’s "fairs settled, sell de 
plantation, an’ goes to de war too. One time Ebenezer sabe he’s 
life. Ebenezer wus a brave sojer—he fight hard. He git to be 
leftenant. Well, marsa, dere’s mo’ of de story. Arter a wile 
Marsa Roberts he done gone git killed, but fo’ he die he gib 
Ebenezer a tin box full o’ papers fo’ he’s da’ter. Dere wus money 
in dem papers—heaps o’ money—papers fo’ land an’ papers fo’ 
s’curities an’ scrip an’ greenbacks. An’ just den Ebenezer hissef had 
got money too in de war—he made a big pile of gole, skrimmagin’ 
roun’ and plun’erin’. An’ he says to me, ‘You must tuck keer o’ 
dis hyar property fo’ me.’ An’ I tuck it an’ kep’ it in my cabin, 
but I got frighten like wid it, an’ couldn’ sleep. Ebenezer he went 
away back into de war, an’ got done lost, an’ I neber see’d him no 
mo. Heerd he got killed, but don’ beliebe it.” 

“ And the papers and money, uncle ?” 

“Well, I gib dem in de box into de charge of a fren’. He wus 
a great man dat, fo’ a cullerd pusson. An’ I luff him hyar in 
Charleston when I went away to fine my son, but when I come back 
he done gone clar’ ’way too—wid de box.” 

“Yes, I dare say, very likely,” remarked Hale. “You'll not find 
much in that box—when you get it.” . 

“He neber open dat box,” said the old man gravely. “He neber 


dare open um. I knowed him long ago. Marsa, he ’fraid to open 
um.” 





“T see,” Hale remarked; “some spell. Uncle, did you ever 
write charms—what they call ¢i/ism in Arabic—when you were a 
schoolmaster ?” 

“Ha! de genlman know el Arabi,” cried the old man, “an’ he 


know de ways. Iss, marsa, I often write vusses frum de Koran, in 
Africa, fo’ de fokes to wear.” 


“ Are you a Christian, old man ?” 

“Tss, marsa; I’se Mefodis. I believe in one God de Fader 
Almighty ”— 

“ Ld ilaha illa ldih!’t cried Hale suddenly. 


* A fact. 
+ “ There is no God but God.” 
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The old man closed his eyes as if recalling some ancient strain, 
and with great earnestness, yet quite forgetfully, added in a loud 
clear tone : 

“Wa Mhammed rasilu Allah!” * Iss, dat’s de ole religion. 
I clar done gone forgit mysef, marsa; an’ when you gib de cry, I 
tink I wus Muslim again. Sometimes I forgits mysef and sez de 
Muslim prayers in Arabi in meetin’-time, right in de Mefodis 
Chrish’n church. Dey’re putty good prayers, too, for Arabs. An’ 
behin’ de Muslim is de Kéfir—de wild black niggas’ ‘ligion—de Obi 
wid de green snake an’ de ju-ju house an’ fetish. Dat suits dem 
best. I know dat, and I’se used it too—many times. Dat’s what I 
shut de box wid. Ya—ya!—dat man tink ef he open it I come 
Voodoo ober him an’ he rot all to pieces.” 

“You seem to have quite a variety of religions,” said Hale. 

The old man laughed. “Seems to me, marsa, ‘ligion is like an 
onion, ef you tuck one peelin’ off, dere’s allays anoder under it. 
Only de biggest ’ligions is outside, an’ de inside ones gits smaller an’ 
smaller de deeper you go, ya—ya !” 

“ And now we must go,” said Hale. “Here, uncle, is a dollar.” 

“Oh, marsa,” cried the old man earnestly, falling into great 
excitement, and not heeding the money, “do sumfin’ mo’ fo’ a pore 
ole man. You know de Arabi ways, you know what Tis. Marsa, I 
was a genlman an’ a scholar in my land—same’s you. Help me 
fine my boy, my Ebenezer. God bress you, marsa, you kin do 
sumfin’, ef you will. Tell um he’s fader is alive. Den he'll come 
back, an’ we'll fine de box, bress the Lord.” 

“ But how can I find your son? What's his full name ?” 

“Wy, Eben-ézer fo’ shua,” said the old man simply; “ dat’s it. 
Spose you fine a hansum young cullered man of dat name, jist tell 
um to ‘quire roun’ hyar. Maybe you mought fine um, you know. I 
know he’s alive. I neber see his ghost—oder ghosts, plenty, plenty.” 

“Good-bye, uncle. If I ever hear of an Ebenezer, I'll look after 
him. Depend upon it I will try.” 

“Tank you, marsa, tank you! De Lord help you in all tings, 
an’ prosper yore journey. Don’ furgit the name—LEbenezer. An’ 
hea’, marsa, I gib you dis to ’memba de ole man Selim by.” 

He gave to Hale and myself, each a strip of paper on which was 
written a sentence in Arabic. We could make out the letters, but 
very little of the meaning. A distinguished Oriental scholar who 
examined mine said : 

“Tt is the Moghrebi—the corrupt dialect of Arabic spoken among 
the negroes far in the West. It is a charm to insure luck to 
travellers.” 

* “And Mohammed is the prophet of God.” 
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Cuapter II. 
HYPPOLITE LENOIR AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


Nor long after meeting with the old Arab negro in Charleston, Hale 
and I found ourselves in New Orleans. Before leaving New York, I 
had asked a friend of mine, a gentleman famous for his friendship to 
the blacks, to give me a letter of introduction to some one in the 
Crescent City, who could be entirely relied on for honesty, and who- 
would take an interest and aid Hale and myself in the business which 
we had in view. 

“T know the very man for you,” said my friend, “ but perhaps yow 
would have some scruple as to his position and race. He is a wealthy 
man of colour named Hyppolite Lenoir. Of course they call him 
High-polite——” 

“That is understood.” 

“Well, he is partly cotton-broker, partly West India consigner, 
and a great deal of a note-shaver, but not a sharper at all if you treat 
him fairly.” 

“That’s the man for me. I’m not prejudiced—if I can succeed by 
his help I shall be glad to have it.” 

“ Exactly,” said my friend. ‘“ His colour is one thing—the colour of 
his money is another. As the song says: 


‘Though the blacksmith is black, yet his money is white.’ 


You shall have a letter to him, and I will write privately urging 
him to do his very best for you.” 

When I arrived in New Orleans, I had no difficulty in finding 
either the place of business or the home of Hyppolite Lenoir, but, as I 
had a fancy to see something of the private life of such a rara avis 
as a rich coloured man, I sought him in his dwelling. It was in a 
very quiet but respectable street. A mocking-bird in a cage at an 
upper window was making a horrible mixture of aggravating and’ 
enchanting sounds, varying the yelp of a dog, and the skreek of a 
wheelbarrow, or the tones of an enraged cat, with notes sweeter than 
those of the flute and the nightingale, apparently in defiance of a 
parrot, who, embowered in a vine at the opposite house, was swearing 
terribly black in Spanish. At the same instant the sound of a piano, 
accompanied by a rich contralto voice, rang from Lenoir’s parlour, while 
in the opposite room I at once heard a deep masculine basso, cursing 
the music and song in rich Castilian, and in which it was easy to 
recognise the parrot’s preceptor. 

My knock was answered by a neat brown mulatto girl, with a red, 
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white, and yellow barred bandana handkerchief wound around her 
head. She led me with a delighted and delightful grin into the 
parlour, and presented my card as she did so to a young lady who 
was just rising from the piano. 

“ Mam’selle Lenoir.” 

I gazed for an instant as if spell-bound at the strangely beautiful 
and graceful face and figure before me. Miss Lenoir was not darker 
than an English gipsy, and there was a depth of expression in her 
lustrous eyes, such as I have never seen save in the East, yet with a 
quiet fascination all their own, in being free from the fixed stare 
which the owners of such living gems too generally assume in order 
to attract attention to their beauty. She had hardly risen or spoken 
before I detected by intuition that she was a lady in the most 
refined sense of the word. Owing to the peculiar pronunciation of 
my name by the maid, she supposed me to be French, and with 
graceful self-possession addressed me in a phrase in which I at once 
perceived the unmistakable accent of Paris. 

While I was answering conventional questions put by her with a 
freshness and vivacity which made them original, the door opened and 
Hyppolite Lenoir himself entered. He wasa tall, muscular, handsome 
man, of regular features, with very little trace of African origin in 
their form, but of that healthy brown, even complexion which I have 
learned by experience to associate with a great proportion of the most 
intelligent American men of colour. He was dressed in a very light 
linen or pina suit, and wore a scarlet silk handkerchief knotted in 
Spanish fashion around his neck. He greeted me, apologised with 
savoir faire for at once reading my letter of introduction, which he 
did, he said, “ solely that he might the sooner serve me,” and, referring 
to the other letter which he had already received, indicated a really 
friendly interest in my affairs. 

*“ But all this must be gone over at another time,” he said. “We 
must sleep on it, that we may be properly wide-awake to it.” 

Just at that instant another pretty girl entered. She was evidently 
much darker than Miss Lenoir, both mentally and physically. She 
was briefly introduced as “my niece, Rose,” and requested to order 
the materials for a mint-julep or sherry cobbler, “ unless I preferred 
anything else.” Miss Rose complied. with an indescribably droll 
smile and a bit of a fling which indicated that wherever a frolic or a 
dance, or any other approach to convivial pleasures, might be going on, 
she would be the last of the invited to send a refusal. And that she 
could sweeten and flavour and ice a sherry cobbler to perfection was 
soon apparent. 

Miss Hortense Lenoir—such was her name—had astonished mein 
many ways. She increased my admiration when, at the request of her 
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father, she sang. Never had I heard the ‘ Ché faro senza Euridicé’ 
of Gluck so given, save once, and that was when I heard it sang by 
one of the greatest queens of song in Paris. And there was the 
same exquisite method apparent in this rendering of the song. I 
mentioned it to Miss Lenoir, who laughed, and seemed charmed. 

“No wonder that you observed some little resemblance—though I 
fear it is very little. I had a whole month’s instructions from 
Madame Garcia on that one song.” 

“Ah! I knew you had been long in Paris.” 

“Six years at school and two in the world—in society.” 

“ And you can live here—in New Orleans ?” 

It slipped out before I meant it. I would have been glad to recall 
it. It said plainly, “ Why do you, of a despised race, remain where 
you are most despised ?” Miss Lenoir smiled, and took her father’s 
hand. 

“Oh, of course it’s pleasant in Paris,” she said, “and I really 
knew very nice people there—don’t think me silly for saying so, but 
much nicer than most Americans know. I rather like to remember 
it sometimes here. But Paris isn’t home, and you know that they 
say that we poor things are quite like cats in our attachment for 
places. I always longed for my father. And if there are great dis- 
advantages for us in‘living here, there are also great charms. We 
have a little society of our own—of people like ourselves—and they 
know nothing about us.” 

“They ”—the Goyim of the Hebrew, the Gorgio of the Gipsy, 
everywhere the multitude surrounding a “peculiar people.” I felt 
quite guilty to think I belonged to the tribe of “them.” I, however, 
did not devote myself to Miss Lenoir, or fall in love with her ; but for 
the sake of the conciseness with which I hope to tell this story, Imay 
say once and for all that Hale did, and apparently with great success. 
He had a genial manner which charmed everybody, and after waiting 
until I, or some other, had made an opening in conversation—by 
which he got credit for modesty —would gaily enter at the breach 
and take all the credit for conquering. I contented myself with 
cultivating Mr. Lenoir and Miss Rosy, both of whom I found sufficiently 
original and interesting. Rosy played the guitar, a little as if it 
were a banjo, for it was tuned Spanish fashion, and she sang ‘ La 
Bamboula’ and other gracefully queer Creole or Negro-F'rench songs 
till I roared with laughter, in which everybody present joined, even 
when there was nothing to laugh at. 

“Tsn’t it very unhealthy here in New Orleans during the warm 
weather ?” I asked Miss Lenoir. 

* They find it so. We don’t. And they need not. When General 
Butler was in command, he declared there should be no yellow fever, 
Pp 2 
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and for the first time in history there was none. We have the 
pestilence that walketh by day, and had till of late the pestilent 
guards who walked by night to ask us for our passes, and all kinds of 
horrors. But”—here Miss Lenoir laughed—“TI am safe.” 

Saying this she drew from her pocket and showed us a little 
velvet bag, containing something sewed up. 

“There now, gentlemen, is a real charm. Old Aunty Felicia gave 
it tome. It contains a real fetish.” 

As she said this I caught her father’s eye. He looked very angry, 
but his daughter did not see it. 

“Yes, a real Guinea fetish, a chicken’s breast-bone with a bit of 
red cloth, and all the other sorcelleries. With this I can never 
be ill.” 

“Many ridicule these things as superstitious,” said Hale, with 
charming effrontery—he had seen Lenoir’s frown—* but one can 
never be sure that there isn’t a great deal of truth in them, or in their 
effects. If you only believe in it, anything may work wonders.” 

“Yes,” cried Rosy, who was in her simplicity entirely taken in by 
Hale’s remarks. “ You've only got to bleeve. Im sure if an Obeah 
man was to tell me, ‘Now look here, Rosy ; you see me shut this 
door, and if you open it you'll die, for certain,’ pend upon it I’d let 
it alone. Maybe he couldn’t do anything bad, but Id be afraid of 
my own fear.” 

“The child is chattering sad nonsense,” said Mr. Lenoir with a 
smile. He had recovered from his momentary anger. 

“Ts it nonsense ?” cried Rosy, excited in an instant, and changing 
the quality of her English with her excitement. ‘“ An’ here’s this 
gentleman who says ef you Dleeve, it isn’t. Wy you das’sent open 
dat bow yo’resef ?” 

I suppose that a glance from Lenoir, unseen by me, at this instant 
quenched Rosy. I was with Hale looking at Miss Lenoir, who with 
tact diverted our thoughts by running her fingers over the piano and 
bursting into a magnificent flood of song. 

“A wonderful creature that Miss Lenoir,” said Hale as we went 
homewards. 

“Yes,” was my reply, “ and to think that before Abraham Lincoln’s 
emancipation you might in the turns of fate have bought her for 
twenty-five hundred dollars !” 

“Then I wish,” said Hale with much fervency, “ that the emanci- 
pation had kept in its hole, and that Miss Lenoir were under the 
hammer, and I there with my cheque-book !” 

“You'd have flung all your gold into the scales, Hale, my 
boy ?” 

“Yes, every copper, and myself with it.” 
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During our week in New Orleans Hale was a regular visitor at 
the Lenoirs’. But as the old Icelandic sagas say, “ We speak now no 
more of them, since for a long time they go out of the story.” Yet 
I would ask the reader if he could really believe that after all the old 
negro had told us about a certain box, guarded by a fetish charm, 
that Rosy’s last remark to her uncle passed unnoticed by us for many 
and many a day. Had we only had your acute perception, my 


reader, the whole course of this story would have been strangely 
altered. 


Cuapter III. 
WEST VIRGINIA AND EBENEZER, 


I nap parted from Hale at Cincinnati, and soon after found myself 
living in a tavern, as all small hotels or inns are called in America, 
in a pretty little town in West Virginia. This is for the greater part 
a very picturesque country, with many of those wild and original 
characteristics which when allied to beauty constitute the romantic. 
Thus on Elk river, a tributary of the Kenawha, there are many spots 
in which the resemblance to the Rhine is perfected by the most 
accurate fac-similes of old castles in decay which crown the thickly 
wooded hills. At the close of a summer’s day, when these primeval 
towers and battlements are mirrored in the purple, rippling river, I 
have rested in my canoe and, dreaming as of old by the Drachenfels, 
listened to hear the distant steeples chime, calling one to the other 
along the golden Rheingau. But all was silent in that lonely land, 
and then I remembered that these castles were raised by the demons 
ef flood and fire and shaped by the goblins of wind and storm, ages 
before man, as if in quaint mockery or fore-imagery of what man 
would in coming times build and leave after him as monuments of 
his own age of storm and wrath—for there is no era in geology which 
has not its counterpart in history. It is indeed wonderful to see how 
Nature sometimes predicts man. These castles are sandstone summits 
which seem to indicate that the early spirits of the mountains had 
not merely architectural but decidedly medisval tastes. There is 
in one place, looking down proudly on the stream, a Gothic gateway 
of colossal size, joining a distinctly shaped straight wall, a hundred 
and fifty feet in extent, and a tower, perhaps a hundred feet high, 
which no sketch or photograph can render so as to give the impres- 
sion that all was not built by man. Here in this little known land, 
where the log-cabins are sometimes thirty or forty miles apart, and 
where intercourse is limited by paddling in log-canoes, walking, and 
riding without roads, lies illimitable wealth for future speculators, in 
vast coalfields as yet untouched, and in fertile bottom lands as yet 
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unplanted. In several places springs which yield vast quantities of 
salt abound, and petroleum may be detected in the bubbles which 
rising from the icy-cold river burst into flame when touched by fire, 
just as many a seemingly cold nature, when rising to the light and 
upper air of real life, startles us with burning beauty when brought 
into contact with a congenial nature. 

I had previously come into this beautiful and little-known country 
on business connected with lands and leasings, rock-oil and coal, just 
before the end of the war, and when it was held to be dangerous to © 
go beyond the line which separated the Federal and Confederate 
country. There might indeed be danger for any ordinary Yankee, 
Rebel or foreigner, amid the unscrupulous guerillas and little less 
unscrupulous Home Guards, or roving scouting parties of lawless 
cavalry which infested the whole border in those days, but there was 
none for me. I bore a charmed life. I went and came freely to and 
fro, more than a hundred and fifty miles into the enemy’s land, mak- 
ing no secret of my ultra-northern principles, and talking boldly to 
every one. Once a small party of Rebels, two of them soldiers, offered 
to take me into Richmond and out again, at a time when the 
secret or spy service of the Union was so ineffective as to fill the 
northern press with complaints. The secret of my immunity lay in 
this, that I was an oil-man—not literally a dealer in oil, but I was 
known to be “in the interest” of a northern company which was 
supposed to be able and ready to make a millionaire of every man 
who owned land on which petroleum might be found; or, what came 
to the same thing, to make people believe that it might. News had 
reached these poor mountaineers of fabulous fortunes made in a few 
days or hours by lucky sales or leasings on royalty, of worse lands 
than theirs, within a day’s travel. They had been impoverished by 
the war, like all hill-folk in all climes they were always keenly avari- 
cious, and now they were mad for money. The oil-speculator came to 
them in their distress as an angel of light, a Santa Claus, a benevolent 
fairy, a California uncle. Shoot him, indeed !—not if they knew it! 
They knew a trick worth two of that. He might be the rankest Aboli- 
tionist that ever breathed, or the meanest off-blow of “ Northern scum,” 
but then he might want their land and get up a company and make them 
rich, When I tell the reader that I have myself seen the poorest of 
little mountain farmers, a man in a blue smock-frock, holding in one 
hand a black-snake or carter’s whip, receive with the other two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars,as his commission for selling a 
neighbour’s farm which had cost a week before perhaps one hundred 
and fifty dollars, and that many men made such hits by brokering and 
speculating, not only daily but sometimes several times in a day, he may 
imagine what the desire was which spread like a mania all over those 
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parts of America where rock-oil was known to exist that the speculator 
should appear amongthem. Where this bestof mencame villagessprang 
up in the wilderness, horses quadrupled in value, whisky flowed, railways 
ran—ah! the Confederate cause might be a fine thing, but “Tle”! 

There was a gentleman in Philadelphia who owned oil land in 
Kentucky and had begun to bore on it for petroleum. When the 
war extended to this neighbourhood the consequences were frightful. 
Guerillas overran the land, families which had ancient feuds fought 
them out to the knife, the whole country was full of fire and blood. 
The Philadelphian abandoned his derricks and shanties and fled. 
Then there was a wailing in that corner of Kentucky from men of 
both parties. Three weeks afterwards, the gentleman in the north— 
who was my next-door neighbour—received a mysterious message 
imploring him to return. ‘“ We have burnt up every house egsep 
yours,” it said, “and kild almost everyboddy egsep your peepel, but 
Nobody will tutch them. We have pretty genraly agreed on Both Sides 
that Ile is good for all of us. Cum back and go on with the Boring.” 
r. So I went and came in the mysterious land of Rebelry, and was 
regarded by those who did not know what I was doing as a very 
mysterious person. 

One morning I was awaked from a late sleep by the merry laughter 
of negro servants. I peeped through the vines before the window, 
and saw the principal waiter of the tavern talking to two other 
coloured persons, while he steadily went on cleaning knives and forks. 
He was a very good-looking light mulatto, well-shaped and apparently 
powerful. His hair was not woolly, but of the short curl commonly 
found among gipsies, and he was neatly dressed, though his only 
visible garments were a clean white shirt and black trousers, worn 
without braces, which is a favourite déshabille with American 
“ darkies.” I had observed that he was an admirable waiter at table, 
of apparently grave demeanour, but this morning, when unseen as he 
supposed by any whites, there was in his eyes from time to time an 
expression of the most rollicking fun, alternating with wild grimaces, 
and in fact a diablerie of mimicry, drollery, and originality which 
would have made his fortune either as a model for artists or an actor. 
But his laugh was his principal characteristic—it was so thorough, 
so tremendous in its loudness and heartiness, and so entrainant, or 
leading-you-in, that it was almost impossible not to join in it. 

“Now you’se a mighty useful specimen of a country-band, you,” 
I heard him say to the other negro, who was paying a grin in advance, 
and thereby discounting as it were a coming joke. “Git so lazy 


doin’ nuffin’ an’ lookin’ on, bimeby you'll grow as fat as ole Marsa 
Tulliver did.” 


“ How fat was dat ?” 
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“ Ya—ya! so fat dat de debil couldn’ carry him away. Ole 
Marsa Tulliver, folks say, sold heself to de debil—body an’ soul. 
Dat wus de bargain, an’ Marsa Tulliver wus to hab all de money he 
acquired. Come day, go day, Marsa Tulliver buy all de good vittles 


an’ all de good drink he could load in, an’ grewed jist as fat as de 
genlman in de song. 


‘He wus five foot one way an’ six foot tudder, 
An’ he weigh fo’ hundred pound; 


He’s coat so big dat he couldn’ pay de tailor, 
An’ it didn’ meet half-way roun’.’ 


“ Ya—ya! Well, Marsa Tulliver git fat an bimeby time up. De 
debil come along an’ say, ‘Cunnel Tulliver—you’s wanted. Git out 
o dat body right away—I want yo’re soul.’ ‘Shan’t git out of my 
body,’ say de Cunnel. ‘De ’greemen’ say you’s to tuck me body ’an 
soul.” Den de debil cotch hole of de Cunnel, but couldn’ carry um 
off no how. Fuss he hist um on his back an’ de Cunnel tumble ober 
he’s head, an den roll off sideways. Den de debil pick de ole man up 
in he’s arms an’ gib him sitch a jerk—it jis make de debil tumble 
down backwards wid de big Cunnel atop o’ he’s face, so’s de debil 
mos’ git smuvvered—ya—ya ! an’ den he tried to yank um long by 
he’s heels, an’ dat want no good nuther—he was so hebby. De 
debil wusn’t strong ’nuff to tote him no how. So de debil git mad, 
an’ swar he didn’ wan’ no sitch ole elliphant at no price, an’ he jist 
clar de kitchen, ole folks, young folks, an Cunnel Tulliver neber seed 
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um no mo. 


The roars of laughter which greeted this story were something to 
be remembered, but the narrator never ceased polishing his knives or 
talking. 

“Dat wus de way de cruel planters all growed fat befo’ de war. 
Den de han’ of de ’pressor lay hebby on de chillen of de Lord. Now 
tings is a-changin’, an I’se gwine to buy a plantation mysef—ya—ya! 
Eber hyar my song of ‘ Walk in de Gardin’? Dat’s jist de greatest 
song goin’. It’s reely fuss-rate, corn-top.” And without waiting for 
an invitation he began to sing in a very fine voice: 


“ WALK IN DE GARDIN.” 


“Oh, it’s walk in de gardin, 
Walk in de gardin, 
Oh, it’s walk in de gardin, Ebenezer, 
An’ trabel up de mountin, Brudder Joe 


As in de beginnin’ 
Dere wus darkness on de erf, 
So T’se gwine to tell you 
*Bout my life an’ birf; 
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Like Joseph fly to Egyp’, 
Souf dey make me go: 
Oh, it’s walk in de gardin, Ebenezer, 
An’ trabel up de mountin, Brudder Joe! 


As tieves break fru an’ steal, 
I wus born in Tennessee, 
As de mof consume de clof, 
Marsa tuck my time frum me; 
But he couldn’ tuck de blessin’ 
Dat frum de preachin’ flow: 
Oh, it’s walk in de gardin, Ebenezer, 
An’ trabel up de mountin, Brudder Joe! 


As de sparks fly upward 
I wus made to hoe de cotton, 
As Dives lib in glory, 
Marsa clean forgotten 
Anyting to worry, 
Car’ he neber know: 
Oh, it’s walk in de gardin, Ebenezer, 
An’ trabel up de mountin, Brudder Joe! 


But as de mornin’ redness 
On de mountin’s bright, 
While doun in de walley 
Dere’s nary bit o’ light; 
All in heevin blindness, 
Marsa lib below: 
Oh, it’s walk in de gardin, Ebenezer, 
An’ trabel up de mountin, Brudder Joe! 


As de Queen of Sheba 
Come to Solomon, 
I ketch de inspiration, 
But Marsa he hab none; 
Nary drap o’ water 
Fur dat sinna’ flow: 
It’s walk in de gardin, Ebenezer, 
An’ trabel up de mountin, Brudder Joe! 


As de holy pidgin 
Come flyin’ from de ark, 
So de *Mancipation 
Went rushin’ troo de dark, 
Fedrils come a-marchin’, 
Marsa hab to go— 
Den ’twas trabel up de mountain, Ebenezer, 
Now it’s walk in de gardin, Brudder Joe! 


Now like de barrin fig-tree 
Dat by de wine appears, 

I lib in peace an’ plenty 
In dis wale of tears, 
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In my own winyard 
De cotton I hoe: 
For it’s trabel up de mountin, Ebenezer, 
An’ walk in de gardin, Brudder Joe!” 


Notwithstanding the semi-religious character of this song, it was 
received with roars of laughter, for negroes always laugh at anything 
which pleases them; and one said to the singer: 

' “But I say, ’Nezer—what fo’ you make yo’sef out de cruel ’pressor 
dat walk fuss in de gardin ?” 


“ Ya—ya! Dat’s because I wus too modes’. Didn’ want to make 
mysef out too good.” 


“Fuss time you wus eber trouble wid modesty, Ebenezer. Dat’s 
a clean gone fac—shua’.” 

As the roar of laughter rose at this hit I was startled. I suddenly 
recalled my promise to the old negro in Charleston, to inquire of every 


one whom I should meet bearing his son’s name. So opening the 
window I cried out : 


“ Ebenezer !” 


“Dat’s me, marsa—shore ’nuf. Hyar you, Moses!—you go on 
wid de knifes an’ fo’ks. Dreckly, marsa !” 


“ And so your name is Ebenezer?” I asked of him when he stood 
before me. 


“ Jist so.” 


“Did you ever know any other coloured man of your own name?” 
“Dere’s a good many of dat name,” he answered gravely, and as I 
thought suspiciously. 


“Did you ever know an Ebenezer who lived on a Major Roberts's 
plantation in Kentucky ?” 

“Neber knew any Ebenezer cep mysef, marsa,” he answered, 
very slowly. ‘One Ebenezer at a time’s as many as I kin look arter, 
ya—ya !” 

“This Ebenezer was in the war, and he contrived to pick up a 
good bit of money.” I said this, thinking it might stimulate his 
curiosity. But he only looked indifferent and said : 

“He got mo’ luck den dan I of’en git. P’raps my turn come 
bimeby. Any order, marsa ?” 

“None. You may go!” 

I thought that Ebenezer was a little shy of me for several days 
after this meeting. But as I liked him and treated him very kindly, 
being interested in his marked character and original humour, he grew 
attached to me and respectfully familiar. Among white men he 
stood greatly on his dignity, and having a keen wit would repel with 
great adroitness the raillery of the young Confederate officers who 
after Lee’s defeat had come to town to “ get paroled,” or the sharper 
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jests of the baser sort who had not learned quite so rapidly as the 
blacks did that the position of the “man and brother” was not 
exactly what it had been before the war. And it was this rapid rise 
into a too susceptible sense of dignity which resulted in a difficulty, 
which would have been deemed serious by any one except the im- 
perturable Ebenezer himself. 

I had never learned to play poker, and at present I was living in a 
society where that game, varied by “ horse-talk ” and daily rencontres, 
political and personal, formed the principal business of the community. 
It is a fact that in that little town of about two thousand inhabitants 
somebody was shot at, on an average, once in every twenty-four 
hours. Whole regiments of disbanded, ragged, and savage Confederate 
troops swarmed every day in from the country to be paroled, and 
then swarmed away, leaving behind them on the road empty stables 
and other signs of the brigand spirit acquired during the war, which 
respects neither friend nor foe. Poker is peculiar to such a social 
state. One Saturday evening I sat down with two friends accom- 
plished in the game, and began to take a lesson. I was getting on 
creditably, and had just learned enough of the mysteries of the 
“sport” to wonder at the capacity for cool effrontery which must 
have characterised the society in which it originated, when the sound 
of angry voices was heard in the street, then an oath, and the rapid 
cracks of a revolver, while the thud of a bullet in the door by which 
I was seated proved that the “ difficulty” was entirely too near to be 
safe forme. I ran into the street just in time to see an angry soldier 
brandishing his gun, an excited crowd, and the usually quiet and 
orderly Ebenezer being removed under arrest by the patrol. 

I was sorry for Ebenezer, and my grief was mingled with the 
memory that I had that day given to his charge all my “wash.” 
Those of whom I made inquiry were simply enraged that a man of 
colour had shot at a white, and were quite certain that the “sassy 
nigger ” would be hung on Monday morning, “and serve him right.” 

Without much difficulty I got an order from the colonel in com- 
mand, allowing me to visit the “Bull Pen,” or guardhouse. I was 
startled when I entered the large courtyard of this building where 
the prisoners were kept, and gazed around upon its numerous inmates. 
There were gaunt and grim “ bush-whackers,” or guerillas, of the 
most desperate stamp, scoundrels who by pretending to be Confederates 
or Union-men alternately, as it suited their game, had plundered 
indiscriminately, and carried out many an old family vendetta with 
the red hand. Most of these were in extreme raggedness, unkempt- 
ness, and dirt, with an unaffected air of not caring for it, any more 
than a buffalo fresh from his wallow cares for the mud which covers 
his hide. Their wild, brutal eyes glared from long matted locks, 
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their clothes, a medley of Federal blue and “ Secesh ”” grey uniforms, 
were evidently gleaned from battle-fields, or stripped from prisoners. 
With most of these men wanton murder and every ignoble crime 
had been a daily occupation during the whole war. Mingled with 
them were better-looking men, rebel soldiers who had been guilty of 
nothing worse than breaches of discipline while awaiting their papers, 
or Federal deserters. All were lightly ironed, and in a corner, 
comfortably seated, and occupying himself with a newspaper and a 
pipe, I found Ebenezer, the chains on his ankles apparently interfering 
in no respect with his conscious dignity. 

“Sorry to see you here, Ebenezer,” was my first remark. 

“So’m I, marsa—berry sorry. Hyar I am in bons—jist like 
Saint Paul. Dis de way de righteous allays cotch it. An’ all fo’ a 
pint of honour. Ef it had bin fo’ a pint of whisky—ya, ya, ya !— 
dose sojers couldn’ a tried harder to ketch hold of me an’ cass’ me into 
outer darkiness.” 

“ And how was it ?” 

“ Well, marsa—dis is jist de Lord’s own trufe. I had bin to git 
some chickuns dat Marsa Goshorn, de landlord, sent me out fo’. 
An’ as I’se gwine in by de side-do’, dat sojer says: ‘ Hyar, you dashed 
nigga plunderer—you gib up dat forage an’ resign dem chickuns to a 
higher power—I cornfisticate um fo’ de Fedril Union.’ I says, ‘ G’lang 
wid yo’re sass, you pore wite trash! Dese my marsa’s chickuns—better 
libin dan you eber git in yo’re life—less you stole um.’ Den he jist-up 
wid he’s gun an’ wus gwine to knock my head wid de butt. An’ so, 
marsa, as I knowed dat sitch low, ornery Norfern scum hadn’ no idees 
of shiverlry—’scuse me fo’ de remark, but you knows dat pore wite 
men’s all low rubbish, whedder dey cum frum Norf or Souf—I jist 
tuck high Soufern groun’ wid him an’ drawed my weepin on um 
like a galiant covileer in “fence of Marsa Goshorn’s property, an’ 
dat’s jist de whole sacred solemn trufe, an’ tuck my Bible on it. An’ 
as fo’ yo’re close, dey’s in de hans of a cullered lady of de berry 
highes’ disrespectability, dat’s gwine to bring dem roun’ to yo’re room 
to-morrow ebenin’.” 

On investigation this account proved to be true, and Ebenezer was 
acquitted without the ceremony of a formal trial. Meanwhile the 
mystery and doubt which attached to me, and of which I knew 
nothing, were greatly enhanced by what would have seemed at other 
times a laughable trifle. I had brought with me from Philadelphia 
a suit of Oxford light-grey tweed clothes—pareil partout, or 
“dittos” as they were then called—and as the weather grew warm 
I wore them. Such attire had never been seen before in that corner 
of West Virginia, and I supposed it might cause a sensation as a 
novelty in dress, but I little dreamed what the real result would be. 
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My charmed life, and my going and returnings from the heart of a 
guerilla-haunted country, had excited interest and suspicion, and I 
found myself becoming unpopular among Union-men. 

There came a terrible spring freshet, the Kenawha rose, and the 
town was under water. Some houses were quite submerged, many 
people remained all night on their roofs waiting to be saved—or 
drowned. The next day I went out with a surgeon in a small canoe 
to visit a patient. We had no room in the little dug-out for a third 
passenger, and I paddled with a shingle. While navigating the 
street I passed a Federal lieutenant of my acquaintance. I greeted 
him cordially, and he turned his back. A minute later I saw at the 
window of a house a noted rebel gentleman whom I was quite sure 
had conceived a violent antipathy to me when I first arrived in the 
town because I was a Union-man. We could hardly be said to be 
acquainted, but his greeting to-day was joyous. 

“Hello, major—good-day!” he cried. “Stop your steamboat 
an’ hyst in a little soothin’ syrup. No?—Ah, yes—I see—busy 
doin’ good. I understand—always at work for the good cause.” 

The day after I went on one of the river-boats to Cincinnati and 
returned the next week. I had not been an hour on board before a 
certain member of the Legislature, who had been a rank rebel until 
his shrewdness suggested that it would be more profitable to change 
sides, had privately warned all the loyal men to beware of me. This 
I learned afterwards from a friend. As every man on board was 
professedly loyal, this might have made my voyage uncomfortable. 
But the captain and mate and many others were at heart Secessionists, 
and while I was utterly amazed at the incomprehensible rudeness of 
those whom I supposed to be my friends, I was as much pleased by 
the mysterious attention and kindness which I experienced from total 
strangers. At dinner I was ostentatiously bowed by the waiter to the 
chair next the captain, who politely put a bottle of his best wine at my 
service, the mate and steward were as ministering angels to me, gentle- 
men whose “ soundness on the goose,” or loyalty, was above suspicion 
asked me to drink, and with a wink significantly gave “the cause.” I 
was in a puzzling position, but I little supposed that I was believed 
to be a great rebel diplomat, intriguer, spy, and martyr. It was true 
that no one could point to me as having taken any prominent part in the 
Confederate cause, but that only made the mystery all the greater. 

It was not till I returned and was making my preparations for a 
final departure that I understood it all. Ebenezer was helping me 
to pack, and regretting that I must go. 

“ De Fedrils won’t miss you much, marsa,” he said, “but de high- 
born Suffern gentry of de ’ristocratic class “ll be clar gone sorry when 
you’s gwined away.” 
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“Ebenezer,” I said, almost angrily, “what the deuce does this 
all mean? Why should Northern men cut me, and Southern men 
be my friends ?” 

With the droll air of indescribable caution which only a negro can 
assume, Ebenezer dropped his voice and said : 

“ Marsa, what fo’ you come and go up beyon’ de lines ?” 

“ Oil-lands and business.” 

‘«‘ Tsgs—’geuse me, marsa—’twant rebel business ?” 

“ No—not politics.” 

“Den you ain’t no great Confederit major ?” 

“No.” 

“ An’ no fren of Jeff Davis ?” 

“T never saw him in my life.” 

“ And you ain’t no reb?” 

“No. Tm an out and out Union-man—a regular Emanci- 
pationist.” 

“ Well—so I tought. But ef dat’s so, marsa—wat in de name of 
wonder eber made you putt on dem grey close? Dat’s de Con- 
federit colour.” 

I saw it all at a glance. What would have been commonplace 
enough in New York was like a banner of defiance and a garment of 
cursing here in the Debatable Land, where every heart was full of 
feud, and where every man enbittered by defeat or glad with victory 
was keenly susceptible to insult or sympathy. But as I saw 
Ebenezer’s irresistibly comic face upturned to me, with an air of 
utter bewilderment as he knelt on the floor, his eyes wide open, his 
lower jaw fallen, and as I thought of the almost serious consequences 
which might have resulted from such a trifle as the colour of my 
clothes, I burst into a roar of laughter, in which Ebenezer joined 
with all his might. This renewed my own hilarity, and I need not 
say that the coloured chorus raised a louder peal, or that this went on 
till I began to suspect that we should never stop. But the end came, 
and when I was sufficiently sobered I said : 

“ But, Ebenezer, you certainly never suspected me of being a spy !” 

I had never seen him serious before. The transition from laughter 
to earnestness in his face was startling. 

“Marsa,” he cried, “who is dere in dis house dat knows you eber 
’spect you of anyting bad. Not one of de servants, Lord knows! 
Not I, dat hab de d'recktion of ebryting. Who git de fuss bead off 
de coffee wen it’s fresh? Dat wus you, yow allays hab de fuss 
drawin’. Who git de bess piece of de chickun bress, afo’ de Missus 
hersef wus helped? She didn’ know it—yow didn’ know it, but dat 
wus you.” 

As he spoke with all the vehemence which characterises the ecloured 
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man when roused, I saw tears in his eyes. I was moved at finding 
that he had been so much attached tome. It had often occurred to 
me that he would make an excellent personal servant, and, though I 
knew that his earnings at the hotel were large, I resolved to engage 
him. 

“Ebenezer,” I said, “ how would you like to go North with me ?” 

“T should like de goin,” he answered reflectingly, “an’ so fur as 
you go, I'd like de stayin. How I'd like it all togedder, I don’ know. 
Dere’s people Norf, an’ dere’s people Souf, I wan’ to fine an’ I muss 
fine ’em, ’an dey’re not to be foun’ by stayin’ hyar. Reckin I'll go 
long of you, marsa.” 

“You will go into a lady’s family, where there are children, and 
make yourself generally useful.” 

“Tm dar,” he laughed. “Gin’rally useful is my own pertic’lar 
branch. I kin cook, wash, wait, make do’-mats, keep ’counts, rock de 
cradle, preach sarmons,¥play seben-up, run arrans, scare de cats, an’ 
play de banjo. Gim’me a dalla a day an yo’re ole close, marsa—an’ 
de fait’ful Ebenezer’s yorn.” 


Cuaprer IY. 
DON MANUEL SUAREZ. 


I rounp while going to Cincinnati in the steamboat that there was 


more originality and even talent in Ebenezer than I had supposed. - 


He was greatly interested in seeing me sketch a remarkable group of 
rocks called the Devil’s Tea Table, situated on the Ohio river. These 
rocks are of the shape of truncated cones, surmounted by thin slices 
of similar cones reversed, and precisely resemble Egyptian towers. 

“Ts it hard to learn to do dat, marsa ?” he asked as a child might, 
after gazing with the utmost admiration at my indifferent work. 

“ Tt’s easy enough when you try,” I replied. 

“Ts it harder dan larnin’ to write?” 

“Not to learn as much as I know,” was my answer. 

“Den I could do it, fo’ I kin write fuss-rate. Anybody kin 
write dat’ll try. Wunst I knew a pore wite gal dat used to wuck 
pattrons on muslin bu’ful, but she ‘lowed she couldn’ neber larn to 
write. ‘Oh, go ‘long wid yo’re foolishness,’ says she, ‘ wat’s de 
sense of my tryin’ to write? How kin I eber keep all dem differen’ 
shaped letters in my head? ‘But, Miss Azuby,’ says I, ‘ hyar on 
dis muslin is more dan twenty-six pattrons wucked ober an’ ober. 
Wy can’t you learn de twenty-six letters?” Now as for making de 
drawin’,” he added with indescribable pride and hopefulness, “ I’se 
wurked dogs an’ trees on do’-mats, an’ free kines of de lubliest flowers. 
May be I could skitch too?” 
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I left my sketch-book in his hands, and observed that at the next 
stopping-place he had provided himself with pencils, india-rubber, and 
paper. His success in copying was rapid and startling, but his com- 
placent confidence and his self-praise kept fully up with his pro- 
gress. He was not at all astonished that he had done well, and when 
I praised his work he naively replied: “It is well done, marsa, 
dat’s a fac, aldo’ astonishin’, as de ole hen said when de hawk flew 
off wid de goose. Now this skitchin is a big goose, but I shouldn’ 
wunner ef I wus to fly off wid um yit.” 

I was, however, destined to learn that I had by no means seen the 
end of Ebenezer’s abilities. From the moment we came on board I 
observed that he was evidently known to almost everybody, and was 
also treated with more courtesy than is generally shown to coloured 
people; but I was astonished when the captain, congratulating me on 
my servant, informed me that “my man” had been with him on the 
boat before the war, and was in fact one of the best hands at the 
wheel, and one of the smartest pilots on the river. This talent was 
destined to be displayed in a most unexpected manner. 

I had gone to West Virginia to examine into the merits and value 
of certain lands which, having ascertained to my satisfaction, I was 
now hastening to secure by lease on royalty, from the owner, a 
Mr. Bolton, who resided in that city. I had been informed that a 
certain Cuban, Don Manuel Suarez, and his brother-in-law, Ramon 
Gutierrez, were “nibbling” at the same property, it having been 
originally offered to them, and that I had better lose no time, as it 
was valuable, in securing it. In the town of Gallipolis I received a 
telegram which startled me. It stated that the Cuban and his com- 
panion would be on their way to Cincinnati as soon as myself, and 
that I should, with all speed, sparing no expense, anticipate them. It 
would be useless to telegraph, since the only effectual means to secure 
the lease would be to pay down a certain sum to Bolton, before a 
certain day. 

While awaiting the departure of the boat, Ebenezer appeared with 
an air of deep anxiety or earnestness manifest in his contracted brows 
and rolling eyes. 

“Marsa,” he said, “I am come to denounce to you a mos’ 
auspicious ewent. Dere’s sumfin’ up witch consarns us, an’ no good 
nuther.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Dere wus two genlemen, two Spanyuds, in dis town lass’ night. 
Wen you wus at suppa dese chil’ren of perdition come a-snoopin’ roun’, 
but dey kep out of yo’re sight. I see um a-peepin’ troo de winda’, 
an’ one says, ‘ Dat’s de man!’ I crep’ up an’ hid mysef an’ lissened. 
Says de oder: ‘ Well, now we've got de cards, an’ hab only got to 
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play um to win the game. We knows all we wan’s to. Less git an’ 
go, right away.’” 

I was so much excited that I fairly leaped from my seat. 

“Dat is’n all. I fine out dat dose men jist come from de place we 
leff, an’ yit I neber seed um wunst wile we wus dar. Dey muss hab 
squatted mighty low an’ kep mighty dark, dough dey trailed arter 
you so close.” 

This was not pleasant news. I had at the risk of my life and at 
great expense in time and money explored the land, while it was very 
evident that Don Manuel and his partner had merely laid in wait, and, 
having ascertained by cautious inquiry the results of my labour, were 
hastening to reap the profit. 

“* Will those men go with us on the steamer ?” 

“No, marsa. Dey’s gone a’ready on de Obioni boat; haff an hour 
ago. Wy, marsa, you look ’cited ?” 

“‘ Ebenezer,” I cried, “if they get to Cincinnati half an hour before 
me, it will be thousands of dollars out of my pocket, and months of 
travel lost.” 

“TLawd bress my soul! But hole hard, marsa—don’t cry afo’ 
you hit. Dey’s got de start—but ourn’s de fassest boat. Well— 
we're off at lass’.” 

Ebenezer kept a bright look-out forward. After passing a bend 
covered with forest, we could see the other steamboat far ahead, a 
speck on the shining river. 

“Marsa,” said Ebenezer deliberately, “de Obioni isn’t gwine to 
let usypass her ef she kin help it. Dose Spanyuds bin an’ gone an’ 
bribed de cap’n.” 

“ Can’t we bribe ours ?” 

“Leave it tome. I knows de ropes.” 

There was, as he spoke, an expression of mingled cunning, drollery, 
and determination in his face, which gave him a singularly odd 
appearance. Intimating to me that I should engage the captain in 
conversation, he stepped up while I did so, and respectfully touched 
his hat. 

“Beg pardon, Cap’n Wilton, but I heerd sumfin’ at Gallipolis 
dat consarns you. Heerd de cap’n of de Obiond say he’s machinery 
extra fuss-rate now, an’ he’s gwine to rope you in an’ cut you out 
ebry trip.” 

“Sure of that, "Nezer?” 

“‘ Heerd de mate bet two sawbucks* on it—an’ I tuck de bet.” 

The captain looked angry. “I don’t mean to race if I can help 
it,” he said, “ but, by Jericho, I intend to go ahead of the Obioni, 


* Sawbuck, ten dollars. The “buck” or rest used by wood-sawyers is 
in the shape of two X’s or tens, connected by a stick in the centres. 
VOL. LY. Q 
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if I have to burn my greenbacks. “Ef I only hadn’t such a dog- 
goned, puff-ball-headed pilot as Jim Rogers, I could do it.” 

“ Marsa,” said Ebenezer, with the insinuating smile of a Mephis- 
topheles, “luff me tuck de weel !” 

The captain looked at the coloured man with approbation. “ Yes— 
I'd be glad to let you take the wheel. But Jim Rogers would sce 
you dashed first—and I should lose my licence.” 

Ebenezer nodded me aside. “Marsa, will you gib a hunderd 
dallas to de pilot ?” . 

“Ta.” 

“ Den it’s all clar. Dis chile beats de Obioni—or busts.” 

In a minute Ebenezer was at the wheel, and our boat was wooding 
up with a vengeance. The captain of the Obiont was evidently 
putting on steam. The men on both boats were working hard, but 
when it came to the test it was apparent that there was little relative 
difference in our speed. 

“Ebenezer was right,” said the captain. “The Obioni has her 
machinery fixed correct at last, and there’s no use a-trying on the 
high-licks with her captain. Ef I burnt pork he’d burn rosin, an’ 
ef I burnt rosin he’d elevate to gunpowder. But I'll die game.” 

Suddenly the boat in advance stopped abruptly. In an instant I 
understood the cause of delay. We were in a heavy spring freshet, 
and the Obioni in making a short cut through a cornfield—of which 
we could see here and there the dead tops of last year’s plants— 
had stuck in the boughs of a large apple-tree. 

“Hurrah !” cried our captain. ‘* Now, boys, wood up fast.” 

As we approached, there was evidently great excitement visible on 
the Obiont. I could see her captain busy as a certain personage is 
said tobe in a gale of wind. I observed ladies and gentlemen, deck- 
hands and negro-waiters, all in a state of frantic excitement, while 
the mate, a stalwart fellow, was slashing away with an axe at the 
detaining branch. And more than that, I could distinguish the dark 
features of Don Manuel Suarez and his friend and fellow-rogue. 
As we approached and seemed about to pass them, I caught his eye 
—it wore an expression of intense hatred. I bowed politely, and he 
did the same, shrugging his shoulders with an expression which 
seemed to say, “the luck of war.” 

But at this instant, just as we anticipated victory, the last bough 
parted, and the two boats went on, neck and neck. Now our speed 
was at its height, as was also the excitement among the passengers, 
and of all excitement I know none so entirely absorbing as that of a 
steamboat race. Chasing.an enemy on horseback, hunting the most 
dangerous beasts of prey, addressing a sympathetic audience, or 
gambling, are all exciting, but all fall short in some respect of the 
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steadily growing delirium, the intense consciousness of threatening 
danger or death, and the utter indifference to it which seize upon us 
during the headlong rivalry of steam with steam. To me there 
was, indeed, the excitement of gambling superadded, for it wasa game 
of no small amount that was being played between the Cubans and 
myself. 

I drew near the wheel, and observed Ebenezer. Every trace of 
the laughing, frivolous darkey had disappeared ; his face denoted 
desperate determination, there was a hard-set, ferocious expression as 
of a wild bull in his features. Had a smiling infant been changed at 
a glance into a fiend, the transition could not have been more 
terrible. All the ferocity and fire of the negro, and much more than 
that of a common negro, seemed to be blazing within, while he- 
subdued it to action with more than the ordinary self-control of a 
white man. As he saw me he neither nodded nor spoke directly, but 
I heard him say, as if to himself, while a grim smile flashed over his. 
features : 


“Haff a mile ahead. Turner’s Bend in de shallows—dar’s whar 
I got um !” 

There was a dead silence as we drew near the narrow passage where 
there was a dangerous turn, and just room for both boats to pass. As 
we approached I saw by the expression of Ebenezer’s face that some- 
thing critical was coming. There was silence among the passengers ; 
the only noise on board was that of the machinery and that made by 
the deck hands as they threw the wood under the boilers. But on 
went the boats, nearer and nearer—I heard a terrible oath from our- 
captain. 

“Dash you, Ebenezer! What do you mean, sir? Do you hear 
my orders? Luff!” 

And with his face pale with amazement and anger, he added : 

“T believe the nigger has gone mad.” 

For Ebenezer, with a grin of delight, just in the turn, bore right 
down on the Obioni, carried away her paddle-box with our bow, 
crushed her wheel, and then shot ahead, having hardly damaged our 
boat in the least. 

Captain Wilton whipped out his revolver, but was disarmed in a 
twinkling, not only of his weapon, but, when he heard his crew 
giving tremendous cheers, of his wrath also. We were triumphant. 
But Ebenezer’s face wore no smile; on the contrary, there was in 
it an expression of disappointment and bitter, hatred, and, as we 
viewed the Obioni rapidly disappearing in the distance, he threw out 
the open palm of his hand at it with a peculiarly African gesture, 


and, to my amazement, howled the foulest curses in Spanish, 
apparently at Don Manuel, 


Q 2 
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Captain Wilton was really glad of the fortunate turn affairs had 
taken, though still disposed to punish Ebenezer for insubordination. 
I pacified him by promising to pay the damages which he might 
have incurred, and peace was restored. 

I lost no time at Cincinnati in securing the titles I desired. There 
was nothing to pay for the damage done to the Obioni, for it had 
been made known that Don Manuel had bribed the captain to beat 
our boat, and guaranteed him against loss. "When Ebenezer entered 
my room the next morning with my clothes, he was the same light 
airy individual as of old, full of joy at our triumph. 

“T did not know you spoke Spanish, Ebenezer,” I remarked, 
recalling his proficiency in profanity in that tongue. 

“ Ony knows a few words, sah—a few praises of blaggard sass I 
picked up wunst in New Orleens. Tought I'd gib dose greasers a 
partin’ shot.” 

“Tt was a very risky thing in you to wing the Obconi as you did. 
You might try it a hundred times and not succeed.” 

He paused while going out, and turned towards me. The old 
vindictive look came over his face again as he said, “I didn’ try to 


jist touch her, marsa. Dar was de failure. I tried to run her 
down.” 


CHAPTER Y. 
“EL HIJO VENGADOR.” 


“A most devoted servant is this faithful Ebenezer,” I reflected, as 
I packed my little portmanteau, and reduced my impedimenta or 
luggage to a minimum. “ Very devoted—perhaps a little too much 
so. Who was it said, ‘Point de zéle?’—no extremes. Really the 
idea of running down a steamboat and risking every life on board, 
just to make sure of hitting Don Manuel, was a little too loving. 
And all that I might not lose money. It seems that the Southern 
aristocracy did not exaggerate when they boasted of the attachment 
of the faithful blacks. If Ebenezer is capable of committing a 
wholesale massacre for a master whom he has only known for a few 
weeks, what would he not have done for his original proprietor ?” 

Lost in the magnitude of this stupendous problem, I did not 
observe the entrance of its subject. 

“*Scuse me, marsa,” he said with great respect, “but ef it’s no 
“fence, premit me to ’mark dat by packing yo’re trunk, you'se 
intrenchin’ on my pribileges, as Ginral Lee remarked wen Ginral 
Grant flanked um. Packin’ de baggidge is my departmen’, and 
yourn’s to stan’ by an’ d’reckt how it shill be done. Dere’s laws fo’ 
sitch tings witch is above bofe of us.” 
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The awful solemnity with which this remonstrance was uttered 
entirely overcame me, but I explained to my servant that I had 
heard of some land in Tennessee which might be worth securing, and 
that I proposed to pass a few days in examining it. It lay in a very 
wild country, where nothing could be carried except on horseback. 

“T know dat country, sah,” he remarked. “ Putty wild place it is 
too, an’ jist presently as full of bushwhackers, grillers, an’ guérillas” 
—he gave this last word, with a smile, the correct Spanish pro- 
nunciation—“ as kin be. Ef we come out of it wid our lives inside 
of us, an’ our obercoats outside of us, ‘it'll be luck,’ as de fellers 
said wen dey wus tried by de Arkansas jury. An’ dey didn’ get de 
luck nuther, fo’ de judge he stole de pris’ners’ hosses afo’ de trial 
begun, an’ de jury passed a unarnimus verdic’ an’ gib sentence an’ 
inflic’ penilty all at wunst togedder by gwine fo’ deir close an’ 
money, an’ den fit among demsefs fo’ de plunder. Dere’s nuther law 
nor gospel nor good whisky whar we’s gwine now.” 

The packing accomplished, I gave Ebenezer a holiday for the 
afternoon. A minute later, hearing shouts of laughter in the court- 
yard, I looked out and saw him the centre of a group of admiring 
darkies, balancing on his nose a light cane; varying this feat with 
a series of most diabolical grimaces, every one of which produced 
peals of applause. 

“Dis de way Jeff Davis look wen he got cotch by de Fo'th 
Michigan, on the Grecian bend,” he cried, stepping and moving like 
a woman, and simulating an expression of horror and surprise. “ An’ 
hyar you behol’ de great Guyascutis, de unknown monster of Central 
Mexico, wen he foresee he’s wictim”—here he expanded his mouth 
hideously and uttered a deep roar. ‘An’ now you shill see how de 
Suddern Cornfederacy go up an’ nebber come down agin. Watch it, 
boys—an’ de one dat brings de stick back to me shill have a 
Cornfederit bon’ fo’ a tousand dallas, payable de nex’ day arter 
neber.” 

Saying this he apparently discharged the light cane by a dexterous 
throw high in the air, but in reality shot it into his sleeve by sleight 
of hand ; and, while his audience were gaping open-mouthed on high, 
trying to see whither it had flown, he stole away on tip-toe, so that 
when finally looked for he was found wanting. This unexpected 
double disappearance was recognised with unqualified and noisy 
approbation as a real touch of art. 

“Great genus dat!” “Whar he come frum?” ‘ Who dat in- 
t'restin’ stranger ?” was cried aloud while Ebenezer, satisfied with 
his success, remained invisible. I went out for a long walk, and 
when several miles from the city, observed, as I thought, at a great 
distance a pedestrian who seemed to be following me and also 
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evading observation. I soon saw that it was a coloured man. He 
wore a light coat, as did my servant, and it suddenly occurred to me 
that it must be he. I had with me an opera-glass, which I used, 
and in an instant my suspicions were confirmed. It was Ebenezer. 

I was much puzzled by this singular conduct, and felt sure that 
he had followed and watched me for some special secret purpose. I 
pretended not to be aware of his presence, and was soon convinced 
that he was really scouting and dodging me. I returned, resolving 
to say nothing for the present, but to watch very closely in future 
all the movements of my mysterious man-servant. 

In a few days we found ourselves in that part of Tennessee which 
I wished to examine. It was said to be overrun with marauders, but 
scarcely a soul was to be met on the roads. The loneliness was 
oppressive, the very waving of foliage and the chirping of birds 
suggested to me, not the silence of the greenwood, but that of a land 
laid waste. The buzzards which soared far above, or sat boldly on 
the lower branches of trees, seemed more like feathered ghouls than 
birds, for I felt that they could tell terrible tales of the battlefield or 
of raids, frays, and scattered murders in silent glens. 

I had met with a country lawyer who had promised me to collect 
certain information relative to some land which I wished to examine, 
and this person [found would be one afternoon either at a house on 
the turnpike, or at another ten miles distant. In any case he would 
not stay long at either place, so I determined to make sure of an 
‘interview by going to, the former myself and sending to the latter. 
Ebenezer at first remonstrated with me for going alone, but on 
reflection acquiesced. I saw by an expression in his face that some- 
thing had suddenly,"occurred to him, but I said nothing, and rode 
-out on my way alone. 

My road led through an immense tract of cedar barrens. These are 
groves of cedar-trees which, having sprung up where the soil is only 
two or three feet deep,"die after attaining a limited height. But the 
wood remains undecayed for years, and the gnarled skeletons present 
a weird and dismal appearance which becomes to a susceptible imagi- 
nation indescribably strange as twilight steals on the shadows and 
the weeds and bushes whisper in the evening breeze. Then the 
loneliness of the day seems slowly changing to an excess of unearthly 
life in half-developed existence which darkness will see developed 
into distinct forms. I at last came to a deep ravine by many steep- 
rising, vast, grey vine-clad rocks, where the shadow was almost as 
dark as night. Here I observed lying on a stone by the road-side a 
small package, apparently of papers. I dismounted to examine it, 
and had just taken it in my hand when I heard the crack of a rifle, 
felt myself hit in the shoulder, and fell senseless to the ground. 
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I must have recovered my consciousness almost at once, but a 
torpor or numbness kept me quiet, and I said nothing. Sudden 
reflection convinced me that this was my wisest course. I heard a 
rustling as of footsteps, some one turned me partially over, and a 
voice said in Spanish— 

“ Muerto 2?” (dead). 

“ 8%,” answered the other. “ Ahora busca los docwmientos—search 
for the papers. Alerta !” 

Then one of the two, kneeling, bent over to search me. But he had 
hardly begun when I again heard the crack of a carbine, and felt him fall 
on me. I made a desperate effort, shook off my lethargy, and sat up. 
The man fell on me—dead. It all had passed in an instant. I saw 
Ebenezer spring like a panther from a rock. I saw him confronted 
by the man who had wounded me, and in the latter I recognised Don 
Manuel. 

He had no time to draw his revolver, nor did Ebenezer use his 
repeating carbine for another shot, but, as the Don raised a long 
navajo or Spanish clasp-dagger, attacked him with a bowie-knife, 
casting off his coat and wrapping it round his arm, while his adversary 
did the same. I saw at once that both were experts in this murderous 
fencing which is so well-known in Spanish America, and also that 
Don Manuel had very little chance against his younger and more 
active assailant. And I perceived by the ferocious expression in 
Ebenezer’s eyes that it was a fight for life or death. In an instant 
Don Manuel’s knife slipped aside, pierced Ebenezer’s arm, and then 
the coloured man, striking him to the ground, held the Spaniard down 
with his knee on his breast. 

“Dog and son of a dog!” he hissed in Spanish. “Now I will kill 
you !” 

“Ebenezer!” I cried in great anger. “Let him go! Spare his 
life !” 

“Jist as much, marsa, as he wus gwine to spare your’n. No, dis 
de lass of diss bis’ness.” 

At that instant Don Manuel, thinking he saw an opportunity of 
freeing himself, gave his knife an upward thrust. The black knocked 
it aside, and, putting his mouth near the ear of his foe, whispered 
something with an expression of fiendish delight. The Cuban 
shuddered, and Ebenezer grasping his throat deliberately strangled 
him. 

Overcome by horror and pain I again lost my consciousness. 
When I recovered Ebenezer was dashing water on my forehead, 
giving me brandy, and treating me with the utmost tenderness. 

“ Dat’s a bad touch you got dere in de shoulda’, marsa,” he said 
kindly. “An inch lower an’ you'd bin gone day. Pretty nigh gone 
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dead you wus wen I come up. Anoder seckin’ an’ Don Manuel would 
a-knifed you, as he’s done many anoder. Now dey’s bofe perwided 
fur.” 

I sat up, and with Ebenezer’s help rose to my feet. Then I looked 
about me. The two bodies had disappeared. I gazed inquiringly at 
my servant. 

“Down in dat gulch, marsa,” he said, pointing to a small ravine. 
“ An’ rocks ober dem, ‘nuff to keep um dar in secret. Now we muss 
jist git-and-go out of dis as fass as we kin. Pity you’s wounded. 
But dis is no time an’ no country fur jurisdistical inwasions now. 
Ef dese hyar Spanyuds is found, folks ‘ll jist say dey’s bin bush- 
whacked, an’ ef we tells on it, one way or de udder dey’ll make it hot 
fur us.” 

I took his advice, and without keeping any appointments went at 
once to Nashville and was soon on my way home. Ebenezer said 
very little about the fight in the woods, but one day while bandaging 
my wound he expressed sorrow at seeing that the pein had made me 
look older, and then asked : 

“ How ole you ’spose dat Don Manuel wus ?” 

“T should say fifty.” 

“ He’s ober sebenty, an’ more dan a tousan’ yar ole in debiltry.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

“Wy, he look so.” 


I suspected that Ebenezer knew much more of the Cuban than he 
chose to tell me. 


(To be continued.) 
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William Etty. 





Wiu1am Erry is the only master of the English school who has 
made flesh-painting his especial study. Others, of course, have 
painted the nude from time to time, and occasionally with even 
greater skill, but none have ever made it, like Etty, the sole object 
of their devotion. 

It was a strange choice for a quiet English artist, who, moving in a 
strictly conventional and domestic sphere, received none of those im- 
pulses which wrought upon the Venetian painters of the sixteenth 
century and produced that gorgeous sunset of art which we know as 
the Venetian school. For subtle beauty of colour Etty’s paintings 
cannot, it is true, be compared for a moment with those of the great 
masters of Venice, but he, like them, felt the attractive power of the 
human body, and made it the central motive of his art. At first, 
indeed, he tells us, he was somewhat drawn towards landscape: “The 
sky was so beautiful and the effects of light and cloud,” but very soon 
finding “ that all the great painters of antiquity had become thus 
great through painting great actions, and the human form, I resolved,” 
he says, “to paint nothing else,” and seeing, moreover, “ God’s most 
glorious work to be Woman, that all human beauty had been con- 
centrated in her, I resolved to dedicate myself to painting—not the 
draper’s or milliner’s work—but God’s most glorious work, more finely 
than ever had been done.” 

The painter with these tastes, more fitting the character of a Titian 
or Paris Bordone than a simple-minded cheery old bachelor in the 
nineteenth century, was born on March 10, 1787, in the ancient city 
of York, before that city had submitted to modern improvements, 
and while its magnificent minster was not yet marred by restoration. 
But although born, as it were, under the shadow of the great minster, 
a building for which he retained the deepest affection all his life, the 
immediate surroundings of Etty’s birth were prosaic enough. 

His father was a miller and gingerbread-maker, and kept a small 
shop in a street in York, called the Feasegate, which was managed by 
his mother, a notable woman of business, although she held a some- 
what higher family position than her husband, and had received a 
better education. William was the seventh of ten children who were 
born to this worthy pair, the greater number of whom, however, died 
in infancy. The future painter was named after an elder brother 
who had lived to be twelve, and who, strange to say, had also shown 
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an inclination towards art. This inclination very soon became appa- 
rent also in the second William of this large family, who used, it is 
said, when a mere baby to get possession of a bit of chalk, or stray 
coal, or stick charred in the fire, and scrawl with it over every bare 
board in shop or mill that he could reach. His ecstatic delight when 
his mother first gave him permission to use some colours mixed with 
gum-water is described by himself, and an elder brother's gift of a 
box of water-colours was never forgotten. He could scarcely sleep 
that night for joy. 

This artistic bent could not, however, be encouraged. Though the 
gingerbread trade appears to have been profitable, and the “ Etty 
gilding” especially famous, his parents were not rich enough to give 
their children much advantage in the way of schooling, and William, 
coming late in the family, probably fared worse than his elder brothers. 
He was, however, sent to two or three inferior schools, employing his 
time out of hours not only in the congenial occupation of copying 
whatever came in his way in the line of art, but also it would seem in 
taking out the paternal gingerbread, for in after-years the celebrated 
painter was still remembered in York as the “ shock-haired boy who 
brought round the baker’s basket.” 

But before he had attained the age of twelve, both school- and 
home-life were over for this poor little lad, who is described by one of 
his schoolfellows as having been singularly shy and timid, more like 
a girl or an old man than a boy. Such a nature, added to the sensi- 
tive artistic temperament, was ill calculated to bear the rough treat- 
ment of a printer’s office ; nevertheless, an opportunity offering, he was 
at this early age sentenced to “seven years’ captivity,” as he always 
called it, and was apprenticed by his parents to a compositor at Hull, 
in whose service he had to perform many “harassing and servile 
duties, late and early, frost and snow, sometimes till twelve at night, 
and up again at five.” He did not even rest on Sunday, for the Hull 
Packet, printed by his master, was published on a Monday, and thus 
involved Sunday work. This youthful term of servitude was always 
looked back upon by Etty, in after-life, with the bitterest recollection. 
Not that his master or mistress were purposely unkind to him, but 
that his position in their house, and his whole occupation in the office, 
were utterly uncongenial to an aspiring boy who still secretly 
cherished the hope of one day becoming a painter. 

It is to his credit that under these circumstances he performed his 
duties strictly, and was noted as a steady, industrious apprentice. Very 
little time could he have had for cultivating his taste for art, but such 
miscellaneous reading as came in his way was eagerly devoured and 
helped greatly in the knowledge that the printer’s boy, even under 
all these difficulties, was gradually acquiring. Several of his artistic 
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attempts at this time have been preserved, one being a rough etching 
made upon a bad shilling, and another, his earliest oil-picture—a 
country church painted on a piece of tin about six inches square. 

But the seven years’ servitude was at length passed, and the 
“golden hour of twelve on October 23, 1805, struck at last.” This 
was the hour, long watched for on the dial of Hull Church, that 
released Etty from his apprenticeship, and its date was ever remem- 
bered by him down to the last few months of his life as “The Anni- 
versary of my Emancipation from Slavery.” 

One sees that the iron must have entered deeply into the poor boy’s 
soul, but happily it did not permanently sadden his cheerful spirit nor 
shake the tenacity of his purpose. From the moment of leaving the 
office at Hull he cast off the printer’s apron and determined to be 
henceforth not a printer but a painter, “though he should get but 
threepence a day at it.” An uncle who was a gold-lace merchant 
of some position in London afforded him the desired start’ by inviting 
him up to London on a visit for a few months to see what he was 
capable of. 

His artistic powers could not at this time have been very remark- 
able, but they fortunately satisfied his uncle, who was delighted with 
the drawing of a favourite cat which his nephew accomplished with 
such facility and truth to nature, that when the drawing was placed 
against the fender in the corner pussy loved, “no one,” he tells us, 
“would have taken it for a drawing.” His elder brother Walter also, 
of whom he had not hitherto known much, now took him in charge, 
and from henceforth we have a beautiful example of fraternal affection 
in these two brothers, the one helping, and the other being helped, 
with unembarrassed readiness. Walter, however, at this time was 
probably not rich enough to afford to establish his young brother, and 
it was the uncle, William Etty, a worthy British merchant, of whom 
Etty always spoke in the most grateful terms, who generously paid a 
hundred guineas to Sir Thomas Lawrence to receive the young student 
into his house. “ Behold me, then,” writes Etty in the autobiography * 
from which these details of his early life are chiefly drawn, “in the 
house of Sir Thomas, in an attic, the window of which you can yet 
see in Greek Street, Scho Square. I was left to struggle with the 
difficulties of art and execution ; for Lawrence’s execution was perfect, 
playful yet precise, elegant yet free. I tried, vainly enough, for a 
length of time, till despair almost overwhelmed me; I was ready to 
run away; my despondency increased. I was almost beside myself; 
here was the turn of my fate. I felt Icould not get on; the incessant 
occupation of my master left him but little time to assist me; despair 


* Published, in the shape of letters addressed to a relative, in the Art 
Journal in 1849. 
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of success in copying his works had well-nigh swamped me ; but here 
again is a lesson for the young; a voice within said, ‘ Persevere. I 
did so, and at last triumphed; but I was nearly beaten.” 

One can well understand that the fashionable Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
with his “ playful,” “ precise,” and “elegant ” mannerism, was scarcely 
the master to stimulate original genius, but Etty got on no better af 
first at “ dear Somerset House,” where he was admitted, as Probationer 
in the Academy Schools, in 1807, when he was nearly twenty years of 
age. Beginning thus late as a pupil, Etty diligently endeavoured by 
earnest application to make up for the years he had lost; but his 
efforts for a long time seemed unavailing, and he was constantly 
spoken of by his fellow-students as “poor Etty,” and pitied as one 
not likely to rise to fame. 

Among these fellow-students were several whose names were even 
then beginning to be known. Wilkie, who had entered one year before, 
was steadily pursuing his own course, and was already engaged upon his 
‘Blind Fiddler, Haydon, Jackson, Hilton, Mulready, Leslie, Constable, 
and Collins, the latter of whom entered in the same week as himself, 
were also there, a band of rising young artists. But Etty was by no 
means one of them, and might perhaps have given up his aspirations 
had it not been for Haydon, who always encouraged him to persevere 
in his efforts in high art. Slowly but surely, or, as he himself writes, 
“silently and secretly,” he was indeed making his way by daily and 
nightly study over the dangers and difficulties of his art. For a long 
time, however, every picture he sent in was refused both by the Royal 
Academy and the British Institution, and all the many medals he 
competed for were won by others, to his infinite disappointment and 
“despair” at the time, but possibly to his ultimate advantage ; for 
“T began to think,” he writes, “I was not half the clever fellow I had 
imagined, and indeed I even began to suspect I was no clever fellow at 
all” (a great lesson learnt, at all events). “I thought,” he con- 
tinues, “there must be some radical defect; my master told me the 
truth in no flattering terms; he said I had a very good eye for 
colour, but that I was lamentably deficient in all other respects. 
I believed him. I girded up my loins and set to work to cure these 
defects. I lit the lamp at both ends of the day. I studied the 
skeleton, the origin and insertion of the muscles. I sketched from 
Albinus, I drew in the morning, I painted in the evening, and after 
the Royal Academy went and drew from the prints of the antique 
statues of the Capitolini, the Clementina, Florentine, and other 
galleries, finishing the extremities in black-lead pencil with great 
care. This I did at the London Institution in Moorfields. I re- 
turned home, kept up my fire all night, to the great dismay of my 
landlord, that I might get up early next morning before daylight to 
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draw; in short, I worked with such energy and perseverance to 
conquer my radical defects, that at last a better state of things began 
to dawn, like the sun through a November fog, and though I did not 
get a medal, from an informality on my part, I gained it in point of 
fact, for my picture was esteemed the best, and Mr. West said of it, it 
would one day be sold for a Titian.” 

This better state of things was inaugurated by a small painting of 
‘Sappho’ being accepted at the British Institution and getting itself 
sold for twenty-five guineas. In the same year also—1811—a 
painting of ‘Telemachus rescuing the Princess from the Wild Boar’ 
was hung in the Royal Academy, but failed to attract notice. 

From this time to the end of his life Etty never missed a year in 
exhibiting either at the British Institution or Royal Academy, and 
generally several works at both. He had still some years to wait, 
however, before he achieved anything like reputation, but he perse- 
vered undauntingly, making in 1816 a short tour on the Continent 
byway of improving himself. This trip was not at all satisfactory. 
Etty, a thorough Englishman, could not relish foreign ways. His 
beloved teapot was interdicted and finally broken. The douaniers 
annoyed him “like mosquitoes in a swamp.” “ Nothing can be got,” 
he writes, “ but omelettes, cheese, and sour wine,” and everywhere, 
according to this home-sick traveller, “rain, banditti, bad roads,” and 
miserable fare prevailed. At Florence he got so miserable that he 
decided to return home, and writes to his brother Walter, who paid 
the expenses of this journey, “If you have formed high hopes of me 
they shall not be disappointed; but I must dwell among my own 
people.” 

All his complaints vanish, however, even the love-sickness which, 
as well as sea-sickness, had been one of his maladies abroad, when he 
reaches his old little room in Surrey Street, Strand, where he once 
more sets to work with his accustomed diligence, inscribing “ Karty 
Ristn¢! Earty Ristve!” as the motto in his sketch-books. 

At last, in 1820, when he was already thirty-three, the slowly 
ripened fruit of his talent began to find favour with the public. In 
this year he exhibited at the British Institution a finished sketch for 
a painting of ‘Pandora,’ which attracted the notice of critics, and in 
the same year he sent to the Academy his ‘Coral Finders,’ which 
made, as he puts it, “a still greater noise.” These were followed up 
by the ‘ Cleopatra,’ commissioned by Sir Francis Freeling, of which 
Sir Thomas Lawrence said to the intensely flattered artist, “They ” 
(the public) “leave Mark Antony ” (meaning himself) “whistling in 
the market-place and go to gaze on your ‘Cleopatra.’” After this 
and a notice in the Times “I drove on,” writes Etty, “like another 
Jehu.” 
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In 1822 Etty again went abroad, and this time managed to endure 
foreign life for nearly two years. He has given us an interesting, 
even amusing account of all his doings and adventures in his journal 
and in the numerous letters he wrote home to his brother and other 
friends. As usual he was suffering from the pangs of disappointed love 
when he went away, and his enjoyment is occasionally clouded by the 
remembrance of a fair cousin whose portrait he had painted, and 
whom, in spite of her refusal, he could not quite make up his mind to 
resign. His love-sorrows, which are freely narrated in his journal, 
have a somewhat comic aspect. One cannot feel much sympathy, 
though his feeling seems to have been sincere enough, with a lover 
who can write thus: “ One of my prevailing weaknesses was a pro- 
pensity to fall in love. Perhaps, however, it is a weakness I would 
not wish to be incapable of, but what a miserable madness it is— 
though not without ces délices. When I ascended Vesuvius, and 
when in the horrors of the French Revolution, I was deeply, despe- 
rately, almost hopelessly in love. My heart within was a volcano of 
itself.” This of course was written long after the volcanic period had 
been passed, but even in old age the susceptible artist seems to have 
had slight, perhaps not altogether painful, returns of the malady. 

In 1824, on coming back to England with years rolling over his 
head, he determines that something must be done, and so, after sending 
a finished picture of ‘Pandora crowned by the Seasons’ to the 
Academy, a work of eight or nine figures, he sets to work on his first 
large canvas and paints the ‘Combat, or Woman interceding for 
the Vanquished,’ exhibited in 1825. This brought him considerable 
praise from his brother-artists, one of whom, John Martin, showed his 
appreciation by buying this colossal picture at the end of the exhibi- 
tion for £300, the modest price Etty had himself set upon it. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence also purchased his ‘ Pandora’ ; but still the general 
public and the usual patrons of art held aloof, although Lord Darnley 
commissioned another big picture, namely, the ‘ Judgment of Paris,’ 
exhibited the next year. 

His next and greatest attempt at the historic was his noble picture 
of ‘ Judith, “ first conceived,” he tells us, “in York Minster, when 
the solemn tones of the organ were rolling through the aisles.” This 
picture was not sold either at the Academy Exhibition in 1827, or at 
the British Institution, where it was sent in 1828; but the Scottish 
Academy, then an infant institution, recognised its merits and desired 
to become possessed of it. Etty, however, wanted £500, a small 
price enough, but one too big for the Scottish Academy to pay. After 
much negotiation, however, he agreed to accept three hundred guineas 
from the Scottish Academy on condition:.that he should be allowed to 
paint two pendants to the ‘Judith’ at a hundred guineas each. This 
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offer the canny Scotch council promptly accepted, and ever since the 
‘Judith’ and its pendants have been the boast of their institution. 
In 1849, indeed, when these pictures were lent to the Society of Arts, 
they showed their appreciation of their bargain by insuring the centre 
picture for £2000, and the two pendants together for the same sum. 
It is said that they have refused to sell them for that sum, recognising 
them, as a Scotch Academician has remarked, “as a source of power, 
progress, and prosperity.” 

It was not until after the painting of the ‘Judith,’ namely, in 
1828, when he was forty-one years of age, that he at last received 
the long-desired distinction of election to the Royal Academy. All 
the clever young artists who began their artistic career with him 
in the Academy Schools had long ago been made Academicians, and 
the fame of many of them was now setting instead of rising. Poor 
Haydon was in the thickest of his struggle, just released from the 
Bench; Wilkie, newly returned from the long stay abroad which so 
materially affected his style of painting, was still at the height of his 
fame; Mulready and Leslie had painted some of their most popular 
works; and Hilton was keeper of the Royal Academy. 

To all these the satisfaction of adding R.A. to their name had now 
become stale, but to Etty it was a subject of intense gratification, all 
the more, perhaps, from its having been so long delayed. He ex- 
presses his delight in his usual naive, almost childish, manner, but no 
added dignity could make him give up his long practice of painting in 
the life-school. He had always been the most regular of students 
there, and he would rather, he declares, give up his membership than 
the life-school. “It fills up a couple of hours in the evening,” he 
adds, “I should be at a loss how else to employ;” so he continued 
to attend the Academy schools almost to the end of his life. 

In 1830 he had an exciting experience of a revolution during a 
short visit to Paris—three days of horrible street-fighting and lamp- 
smashing, during which our English artist quietly went on working 
in the Louvre, to an accompaniment of “the roar of cannon and the 
rattle of musketry in the distance. But I put on a bit more colour,” 
he adds, “and worked till about one.” The next day the Louvre was 
attacked. 

Etty’s enthusiastic feeling for the splendid old minster of his 
native town has already been mentioned ; his grief, therefore, may be 
imagined when that minster was nearly destroyed by an incendiary 
fire in 1829. “My heart,’ he writes, “has been almost broken 
with this sad intelligence of our dear cathedral,” and for some 
time most of his letters and vehement protestations are concerned 
with the preservation of the rood screen and other relics of an- 
tiquity which reckless innovators proposed to destroy. In this 
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same year also he lost his dear mother, and his simple affectionate 
heart is well seen in the letters he writes about her death to his 
brother and niece. It seems a pity that a heart so gentle and kind 
should always have been rejected by the fair ladies to whom he was 
constantly offering it; but probably by this time he was too fixed 
in his old bachelor habits, and too devoted to life-schools, &c., to 
have settled to married life. Besides, he had been now for 
some years comfortably settled in a house in Buckingham Street 
Strand, where his young niece, who suited him probably far better 
than any wife would have done, was his considerate companion, 
housekeeper, and “right hand.” Here, under her care, the crotchety 
old bachelor was made thoroughly happy, and here some of his most 
important works were accomplished, besides his great and last epic, 
the ‘Joan of Are,’ a colossal effort, which cost the painter, who was 
now getting an old man, worn with asthma and constant cough, more 
struggle and difficulty than could well be imagined. He bore up, 
however, inspired by his heroine, through “ weather, asthma, and cough, 
all in triple league against him,” until at length the three colossal 
subjects left his studio to take their chance in the world, and the painter 
went to Westminster Abbey to return thanks for their completion. 

The ‘Joan of Arc’ series was exhibited in the Royal Academy in 
1847, and was bought by Messrs. Colls, Wethered, & Wass for 
£2500 paid down, an astounding price for a picture at that time. 
The work was exhibited afterwards in the provinces, with a short 
description of the subject written by Etty. 

This triumph, greater than any he had imagined in his youth, 
came to him, however, only when his constitution was too shaken to 
enjoy it. Etty seems to have felt that his work as a painter of 
historic themes was over, and for the two remaining years of his 
life he only occupied himself with slight and fanciful sketches. At 
the same time, also, he determined to put into execution a long- 
meditated plan of retiring to his beloved York for the rest of his 
days. He therefore gave up, not without regret, his position of 
visitor of the Academy Schools, resigned his place at the Council 
Board of the School of Design, where he had served, he says, 
“as many years as Jacob served to obtain a wife,” and bought a 
comfortable old-fashioned house in Coney Street, in the centre of 
York, looking on the Ouse as his house in London had looked on 
the Thames. Here, in June 1848, he removed from London with his 
niece and all his household goods and some thousands of pictures, 
studies, copies, casts, books, old armour, and all the paraphernalia of 
an artist, and settled down in the old city just half a century after 
he had left it to begin his battle with the world in a printer’s office at 
Hil. : 
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But the battle and the victory were now well-nigh over. One 
other recognition, however, awaited him which must have given 
him great pleasure. In June 1849 a loan exhibition of as many of 
his works as could be collected was opened at the rooms of the Society 
of Arts in the Adelphi, and the result was a great success. “ This 
exhibition,” writes his biographer, “ at once established Etty’s fame on 
a footing it had never before attained, and left his enduring claims no 
longer doubtful. For mere fame it did more than twenty years of 
silent labour had effected.” He himself says, “The effect astonished 
all. Nobody seemed to expect what there awaited them. It was 
triumphant. I am thankful to Almighty God that He has spared 
me to see that day.” 

It is pleasant to think of the kind old painter, who had struggled so 
perseveringly in his early days against difficulty, discouragement, and 
want of means, going to his rest in this bright halo of success and 
self-satisfaction. How different to his first encourager, Haydon, for 
whom the struggle had eventually proved too hard, and who had 
shortly before, ‘‘ beaten but not conquered,” as he phrases it, died by 
his own hand. 

Death came gently to Etty soon after he returned to York from 
this exciting exhibition in London. He died on the 13th of November 
1849, in his sixty-third year, after but a few days’ serious illness, 
though for many years his health had been failing, and his symptoms 
gradually growing ‘worse. His wish was to have been buried in York 
Minster, but as he had failed to set aside the necessary fees for this in 
his will, this last honour was not accorded him. He had amassed a 
considerable fortune by the time of his death, the bulk of which he left 
to his beloved brother Walter, who had aided him so generously in his 
early days; but he, who was ten years older than Etty, only survived 
him for three months. His niece inherited his house in York and 
£200 a year. It is rarely that a painter by his own unaided exertions 
has been able to leave so much property behind him. 

Of Etty’s art it is difficult to speak. His colouring is crude, 
glaring, and often vulgar; his flesh-tones have none of the rich 
warmth of the Venetian masters, who seemed to see the blood pulsing 
beneath the skin, and his drawing is constantly defective. Indeed, 
Etty was scarcely more than a clever and diligent academy student, 
who made the drawing from the live model the end and not the 
means of his art. 

His love of the nude was, indeed, a passion, and this from no 
tendency to sensuality either in his life or art, but simply because he 
devoted himself to art for art’s sake. He achieved, it must be con- 
fessed, a greater knowledge of the nude human body than any other 


painter of his time, but his grandest efforts appear weak and tawdry 
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if we once come to compare them with the works of any of the great 
masters of old who made flesh-painting their especial study. ‘Take, 
for instance, a painting by Paris Bordone or Palma Vecchio, not to 
speak of Titian and Correggio, and set it beside one by Etty, and the 
difference not only in colouring but in the whole understanding of the 
subject will at once become apparent. It was, indeed, mere painting 
of surface with Etty, with no subtlety of life and movement. He 
gives himself his method of proceeding: “ Resolution. First night, 
correctly draw and outline the figure only. Second night, carefully 
paint in the figure with black and white and Indian red, for instance. 
The next, having secured with copal, glaze, and then scumble in the 
bloom, glaze into shadows, and touch on the lights carefully, and it is 
done.” 

It is to be feared that Etty trusted too much to such recipes for 
producing his pictures. He had a facile execution and great skill of 
hand, an intense admiration rather than perception of colour, but he 
wanted the brain to be a truly great painter. 

In person, according to Redgrave, Etty was “short and thick-set, 
with somewhat massive features, deeply scarred with small-pox, a face 
expressive of great benevolence, and a head large—disproportionately 
large indeed—but tending to a look of power. Slow in speech, and 
slow and measured in action, rather increased in late years by an 
asthmatic affection, of a kindly and gentle nature, and of extreme 
simplicity of character.” Add to this that he was a thorough Conser- 
vative in politics, classing the Reform Bill and the cholera together as 
the “two great evils of the day,” and we have a tolerably correct 
likeness of the painter William Etty. 








Madame d¢ Maintenon. 


Few among the celebrated women of history have been more variously 
judged than Frangoise d’Aubigné, Marquise de Maintenon. Fewer 
still have experienced so great a vicissitude of fortune, or—not being 
sovereign princesses—have exercised so momentous an influence on the 
affairs of a nation. One may even say nations; for during the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, and the beginning of the 
eighteenth, Madame de Maintenon not only governed France though 
Louis XIV. reigned; but his ministers and ambassadors in their 
communications with foreign states but echoed, for the most part, the 
opinions she had given at the private conferences with the King. 
Louis XIV. no doubt piqued himself on being uninfluenced by either 
ministers or mistresses. Yet he, at least, condescended to be swayed 
by the imperious De Montespan in his earlier years, and, later on, by 
the more subtle and politic De Maintenon, whose views on matters of 
state, modestly expressed in reply to his invariable question, “ Qwen 
pense votre solidité, madame ?” he usually adopted. 

Censure and praise, alike by her contemporaries and posterity, have 
been unsparingly bestowed on her character and conduct. Their 
most distinctive features were great worldly ambition, veiled by a 
strict observance of the minute practices of piety, and much pride of 
birth—her family then reckoning seventeen generations from their 
first-known ancestor, Geoffrey d’Aubigné of Poitou. She was also 
eminently gifted with those qualities which enable their possessor 
to overcome difficulties, to rise above circumstances, and by sheer 
force of character to turn those circumstances, however seemingly 
adverse, into helps towards the achievement of an object in view. 
She had a large share of patience and unwearying perseverance, and 
a great power of repressing her feelings when prudent to do so— 
much dissimulation, in fact; a very serviceable quality, as a means 
of acquiring power, if not an estimable one; though it has been said 
(by way of exalting her failings into virtues) that in her case it was 
as often exerted, during the period of her great influence with the 
King, for the purpose of averting his displeasure from others, and 
sparing them pain, as for the avoidance of consequences prejudicial 
to her own interests. 

Her elevation, from almost abject poverty, to a much envied, though 
hardly to be called enviable, position of wealth, rank, and power, has 
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been regarded by one of her panegyrists as surrounding her name 
with ‘a halo of glory. As investing her career with the peculiarly 
deep interest attaching to that of a saintly minded woman, who, in a 
sceptical and dissolute age, had sufficient strength of mind and 
constraint over herself to live uncorrupted amidst the follies and 
frailties indulged in by the women of her day: devoting herself to 
the duties of religion, and commanding general respect as a model of 
prudence and virtue, when vice, from the palace to the cottage, reigned 
supreme. A less enthusiastic admirer has declared that her rise to 
favour and her secret marriage with the King were the mere results of 
the persistent carrying out, by a very wily woman, of an ambitious, 
deep-laid, and long-cherished scheme ; whose success, as it just stopped 
short of the great object she aimed at (Louis’ public acknowledgment 
of her as wife and queen), rather mortified her pride than gratified 
her ambition. But another writer has suggested that, unless blinded 
by ambition, she could not but have been aware that the Grand 
Monarque himself, though he had ventured, when at the height of 
his so-called glory, to legitimate his natural children, yet would 
shrink from crowning this folly in his more mature years, had he 
even greatly desired it, by presenting a queen to France in the person 
of the widow Scarron. Such a burlesque would have excited not only 
the indignation of the Court, but the ridicule of the whole nation. 
And a nation’s ridicule may have been then, as now, too crushing for 
a Frenchman to bear, even for that nation’s first gentleman. 

That a mariage de conscience took place may reasonably be believed, 
though no positive evidence of it has ever been adduced. But the new- 
born piety of the King, which if not then very profound was at least 
proof against the wiles of the fascinating De Montespan; the cere- 
monious respect paid to Madame de Maintenon by the various members 
of the royal family, though they secretly hated her; by the ministers 
and courtiers most in the King’s favour and confidence; by his 
confessor, the obsequious Pere de la Chaise, and her own more austere 
spiritual director, the Abbé Gobélin, together with the habits of 
intimacy in which the King lived with the devout “Sainte Frangoise,” 
as he sometimes called her, forbade, and still forbid, any doubt of it. 
And though this union did not, as she possibly may have hoped it 
eventually would do, raise her to the throne, it gave her complete 
ascendency over him who sat on it. It secured for her the deference 
and homage ever paid to a reigning favourite, while the mystery that 
enveloped it exempted her from that almost contemptuous neglect to 
which royal consorts seem then to have been invariably doomed. 

The part taken by Madame de Maintenon in public affairs, both of 
Church and State, for a period of no less than thirty years, lends an 
interest to those earlier events of her life which conducted her, step 
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by step, and by obscure bypaths, as it were, to that eminence to 
which she finally attained. 

She was the granddaughter of the famous Théodore Agrippa 
d’Aubigné who figured so conspicuously as the zealous partisan of 
Henry IV. When that monarch abjured the reformed religion, 
Théodore Agrippa was chosen to support the interests of the 
Protestants in all the deliberations concerning the negotiation of the 
Edict of Nantes ; the revocation of which famous edict (by a singular 
coincidence) the efforts of his granddaughter greatly contributed to 
bring about. Great honours were paid to this dauntless champion of 
the reformed faith by the republic of Geneva, both during his life 
and at his death in 1630, at the age of eighty-eight, when they 
buried him in the cloister of St. Peter’s. His son, Constant 
dAubigné, the father of Madame de Maintenon, was a man of very 
different character—vicious in his principles, dissolute in his life. 
He several times abjured and re-embraced Protestantism. His 
profligacy, extravagance, and addiction to gambling nearly ruined 
his father, who eventually disinherited him. His first wife, the 
Baroness de Chatelaillon, he stabbed, in a fit of frenzy, and, dreading 
the vengeance of her family, fled to Niort. There, he was convicted, 
together with some dissolute companions, of attempting to make 
counterfeit coin. Contriving to escape, he endeavoured by treachery 
to get two fortresses held by his father delivered into an enemy’s 
hands. His second wife, Mademoiselle de Cardillac, solicited his 
pardon from Cardinal de Richelieu, who is said to have replied to her 
entreaties, “I do you a friendly office by taking such a husband from 
you.” But the pardon seems to have been obtained, for Constant 
and his wife were soon after on their way to America. 

On his return to France, after an absence of a few years, Constant 
was incarcerated at Chateau Trompette, near Bordeaux, on account of 
some communications he had held with the English government, while 
in America, with a traitorous object. Afterwards he was transferred 
to the conciergerie of Niort, his wife sharing his imprisonment ; and 
there, amidst all the miseries of indigence, Frangoise d’Aubigné was 
born, in November 1635. In the prison of Niort and at Chateau 
Trompette—to which her father was again removed—the first few 
years of her life were chiefly spent. Occasionally, she passed some 
time with Madame de Villette, Théodore d’Aubigné’s favourite daughter, 
and, like himself, firmly attached to the reformed religion. She 
would have adopted her niece, but her mother, a Catholic, would not 
entirely give up the care of her child to a heretic. The aunt, how- 
ever, so sedulously availed herself of every opportunity for instructing 
little Francoise in the Protestant faith, that she was with difficulty, 
some years later, prevailed on to renounce it. 
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Constant d’Aubigné was again promised his freedom on condition 
of once more, but finally, abjuring Protestantism. He who had so 
often abjured naturally did not again hesitate between freedom and 
faith. As soon as his recantation was made, he and his wife and 
children, Charles and Frangoise, aided by friends, proceeded to 
Martinique. There he established himself; and a small military 
employment being offered to him, it appears that he really did 
make up his mind to abandon his evil courses. But death overtook 
him before he had time to put his good resolutions into practice. 
Madame d’Aubigné returned to France with her children. Francoise, 
then eleven, was sent to Madame de Villette ; Charles, who was a year 
older, to M. de Parabére, and their mother supported herself by the 
labour of her hands, while she endeavoured to recover her husband’s 
barony of Surineau, mortgaged in his minority for hisdebts. She had, 
however, neither money nor friends to aid her in her suit, and her 
claims were of course disregarded. 

Meanwhile the education of Frangoise by her Huguenot aunt was 
interrupted by an order from the Queen-mother to remove her to a 
convent. This order was obtained at the instance of Madame de 
Neuillant. But great as was the anxiety of this Catholic relative of 
her mother to snatch a soul from perdition, she was not willing to 
incur the expense of it. After some hesitation, Madame de Villette 
consented to pay for the girl’s pension, but withdrew this aid when 
she learnt that her own teachings were likely to be supplanted by 
those of priests and nuns. Frangoise at first responded to them only 
by jests and laughter, and for a long time held out bravely against 
even the tears and entreaties of her mother; but overcome by persistent 
persuasions, arguments and menaces, she at last wildly exclaimed, 
“ Jadmettrai tout, pourvu qwon ne m’oblige pas de croire que ma 
tante de Villette sera damnée!” The prayers of the faithful were 
promised for the salvation of this errmg aunt, and Frangoise in her 
fourteenth year abjured the heretic notions she had imbibed from 
her. Shortly after this, sorrow, poverty, and grief at her failure 
to recover the inheritance of her children brought Madame 
d’Aubigné to her grave. Francoise was sent back to her convent at 
Niort, where, as soon as any benevolent member of her mother’s 
family, who resided in this town, would furnish the sum required 
for her dot, she was to be received as a professed réligieuse. 

En attendant, Madame de Neuillant occasionally took her young 
relative withsher to Paris, whither she travelled in a litter drawn by 
two mules, on one of which a seat was arranged for Frangoise. In 
Paris she was introduced to many of Madame de Neuillant’s friends, 
and (strange preparation for the life of a nun) was allowed to receive 
instruction from the Chevalier de Méré, a man of family and fortune, 
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who professed to give lessons in fashionable manners and courtly 
language—in “the art of pleasing,” in fact—to young ladies who 
sought to make a figure in society. He even undertook to impart 
wit to those dullards who had none, yet desired to shine as beaue 
esprits. But his new pupil possessed so much natural liveliness and 
wit (qualities which her ambitious views afterwards led her to repress) 
that the chevalier found to his cost she could, without his aid, please 
only too well—he fell deeply in love with her. 

She is described as being then very beautiful. She was nearly 
sixteen ; tall beyond her years, and her figure well-developed; her 
complexion brilliantly fair; her large dark eyes full of expression ; 
her hair luxuriantly abundant, and of a bright chestnut colour. Her 
manners were graceful and unaffected ; but that “imperious humility ” 
of bearing, which in after-life was so conspicuous, when piety and 
worldly ambition seemed struggling for the ascendency, was even 
noticeable in her in girlhood. The pride of noble descent had from 
infancy been inculcated in her, and made her keenly sensitive to 
those painful humiliations which poverty and dependence imposed on 
her. With her aunt, De Villette, she had learned Italian and music. 
Her mother, who seems to have been well qualified for the task, had 
done her best to supply the want of other instruetion, and her efforts 
had been well seconded by her pupil’s desire for knowledge and 
facility in acquiring it. That she wrote with correctness and even 
elegance one can readily believe, as these qualities are so evident in 
the published collection of her letters. Their style has all the 
charming ease which distinguishes that of De Sévigné; but the 
writer was a woman of more cultured mind, and it is clear that she 
wrote under the restraint of circumstances that, happily, checked not 
the pen of the volatile marquise. 

Though permitting her protégée to have a glimpse of the gay 
world before she was immured in a cloister, Madame de Neuillant 
did not think it needful to supply her with a suitable toilette. Poor 
Frangoise, who grew apace, had therefore the mortification of appear- 
ing among the beaux and belles of madame’s society in a short and 
ill-fitting frock; which was not only unbecoming, but showed far 
more of her legs than it was modest in a young lady of her age and 
pretensions to display. It was at the Abbé Scarron’s house she first 
discovered that her scanty drapery excited the smiles and jests of the 
rather free company assembled there. Overwhelmed with shame, 
she burst into tears, and her penurious relative was compelled to 
open her eyes to the fact that Frangoise was no longer a child. But 
the sprightly burlesque poet was moved to pity by the young girl’s 
visible emotion. It would seem that she was a frequent. visitor 
at Scarron’s house, and had many admirers amongst the young 
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nobles, the wits, and the writers of that day who were wont to 
flutter round that poor deformed specimen of humanity. His limbs 
were distorted by rheumatism, which had been ignorantly treated. 
It was first brought on by a reckless exposure of his somewhat weak 
frame to damp and cold, during a riotous life in youth. His head 
hung down upon his breast, and his legs were drawn up by the 
contraction of the nerves. But his bodily infirmities had no effect 
on his mind, for so genial was his temper, so lively his wit, that he 
was considered the most diverting man in France. 

Mademoiselle d’Aubigné began to attract so much attention, and 
to have so many lovers at her feet, that Madame de Neuillant, fearing 
she might contract a disgust for the life of a recluse, took her less 
frequently to Scarron’s assemblies. For the same reason she sought 
to detach her from the society of Ninon de Lenclos, who also visited at 
Scarron’s, and with whom Frangoise had formed a friendship (a friend- 
ship that lasted until the death, at the age of ninety, of the ever beau- 
tiful Ninon). That such a friendship was possible was the fault of the 
manners of the age. No impropriety was seen in it. Ninon, though 
the most notorious courtesan of her day, was visited by women of.the 
highest character and of the first rank in France. Her salons were 
the resort of the most distinguished men of letters, and the most 
illustrious nobles of the Court ; Moliére, Fontenelle, St. Evremont, 
Racine, Scarron, and others read their works to her, consulted her 
about them, and sought her approval of them. She was as witty and 
intelligent as she was beautiful, and, according to St. Auger, “ quoi- 
qwelle fit volage en amour, elle fut constante en amitié, dune 
probité scrupuleuse, d’une humeur égale, d'un commerce charmant 
et d'un caractere vrai.” 

From this seductive yet brilliant society Frangoise was about to be 
withdrawn, to become a sort of maid-of-all-work to Madame de 
Neuillant, who was weary of her charge, and could persuade neither 
the girl’s Catholic nor Huguenot relations to pay her dot, or to take her 
off her hands. This state of things coming to Scarron’s knowledge, 
he offered, prompted by pity or love (for his heart was as warm as his 
person was repelling), either to pay for her admission to a convent, 
if she really wished to be a nun, or to find her a husband, if she had 
no objection to marriage. The husband he would propose was not 
very young; he was neither handsome nor rich, and, until that 
moment, had been the man in all the world most unlikely to marry 
—his own poor self, in short. Of the two evils she thought marriage 
the lesser, even with the poor burlesque poet ; so, at the age of sixteen, 
with Madame Neuillant’s consent, Francoise d’ Aubigné became Madame 
Scarron. The abbé lost his canonship of Mans by marrying, but 
sold it advantageously to a valet-de-chambre. This seemingly very 
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undesirable match, as it introduced her to society of distinguished 
rank, was doubtless the foundation-stone of her future high fortunes. 

During their nine years of married life, though Scarron, who lived 
without any regard to economy, was often reduced to the greatest 
straits, yet his wit and sprightly temper were so attractive, and the 
beauty and talents of Madame Scarron so greatly admired, that his 
evening réunions were even more numerously attended than before. 
Persons of the first distinction came to see his wife, to be convinced 
that a young and lovely woman had really consented to marry him. 
“We are every day,” he writes to Madame de Villette, “denied to 
princes, dukes, and great officers of the crown.” The Duchesse de 
Lesdiguiéres, les Marquises de Sévigné et de Coulanges, Mademoiselle 
de Scudéry, with many other ladies of literary celebrity, composed her 
assemblies. Les Turenne, les Mignard, De Grammont, De Coligni ; men 
of wit and men of letters, went thither to unbend. Madame Scarron, 
in short, was a great success. She is said to have acquired considerable 
ascendency over the burlesque poet ; to have insensibly reformed his 
coarse tastes, and habituated him to a decorum in his language and 
writings which gave them correctness and point without destroying 
the humourous turn of thought for which Scarron was especially 
remarkable. He died in 1660, at the age of fifty-one. He had never 
had any religion—it had been to him but a subject of raillery; but 
his wife’s persuasive arguments and gentle admonitions at length 
prevailed on him to treat it more seriously. Finally, he desired the 
sacraments, and received them devoutly. Writing of him six years 
after his death, to Mademoiselle de Lenclos, and comparing him with 
a certain Marquis de C , whose offer of marriage she had rejected, 
she says: “ Que pensez-vous de la comparaison qu'on a osé me faire 
de cet homme & M. Scarron? O Dieu, quelle différence! M. Scarron, 
sans fortune, sans plaisirs, attiroit chez mot la bonne compagnie ; 
celui-ct Tauroit haie et éloignée. M. Scarron avoit cet enjowement 
que tout le monde sait, et cette bonté d’esprit que presque personne ne 
lui a connue ; celui-ci ne Ca ni brillant, ni badin, ni solide: s'il parle 
il est ridicule. Mon mari avoit le fonds excellent : je Vavois corrigé 
de ses licences; il weétoit ni fou ni vicieuw par le coeur; dune 
probité reconnue, d’un désintéressement sans exemple.” 

Scarron left his widow nothing but jests and debts. But his friends, 
with a friendliness unusual in such cases, did not forsake her in her 
poverty. Lovers also were plentiful, for she was but five-and-twenty, 
and her beauty had increased with advancing womanhood. The 
Chevalier de Méré claimed her hand and heart as the reward of nine 
years’ constancy. But although she inspired love she seemed to have 
none to give. “Hers,” says De Beaumelle, “was one of those hearts 
which, wrapped in coldness and reserve, may be moved perhaps by 
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tenderness but never stirred by passion.” She was constitutionally 
cold; an inheritance probably from her mother, from whom she 
remembered to have received an embrace but twice in her life; the 
first when she abjured Protestantism, the second as she lay weeping 
beside her mother when dying. 

The Queen-mother had given Scarron a pension of 1500 francs, as 
“her invalid.” He lost it by those stinging satires on the Cardinal, 
‘Les Mazarinades.’ Mazarin was petitioned to restore it to the 
widow. He replied, “A person in good health is not qualified to 
succeed to the pension of an invalid.” Fouquet, the munificent 
patron of men cf letters, and, like Mazarin, a lavish appropriator of 
the public money to his own private uses, had also bestowed a pension 
on Scarron. The widow made known to this minister her destitute 
circumstances. He is said to have feigned great interest in her, 
and the next day to have sent her a parure of diamonds, by a 
female messenger, who extolled the donor’s great liberality and the 
advantages his friendship would secure to her. Madame Scarron 
refused to accept his present, saying “she had no use for 
jewels,” and Fouquet, much incensed, refused to renew the pension. 
Her friend Ninon then offered her a home; but Madame Scarron 
declined it, though she visited her often, and met there Cardinal 
D’Estrées, the Duc de Bethune, Marshal d’Albret, and the Marquis 
de Villarceaux, the only man she is supposed to have loved, and who 
forsook the fascinating Ninon to throw himself at her feet. The open 
admiration of these men of gallantry gave rise to reports likely to 
prove damaging to the character of a lady who sought to gain a 
reputation for piety ; Madame Scarron, therefore, prudently gave up 
her intimacy with Mdlle. de Lenclos. 

One of her friends, happening to be at Court when the Queen- 
mother was speaking of Scarron, took occasion to tell her majesty 
that the poet had left a widow, young, beautiful, and devout, and who 
for some time had honourably struggled with poverty. Anne of 
Austria was interested ; she had herself lately become a devotee, and 
by her example restrained, in some measure, the growing profligacy 
of the Court. She therefore patronized piety, and Madame Scarron 
was awarded a pension of 2000 francs. When she went to Val-de- 
grace to return thanks to the Queen, one of the ladies of the Court 
said aloud, “Si la reine donne cette pension aus plus beawa yeux et 
la plus coquetie personne de France, elle ne sawroit mieux choisir.” 

Madame Scarron about this time became more rigidly pious than 
before, or rather more strictly observant of the outward forms of 
religion. A visit from a friend on any of the fétes of the church was 
displeasing to her, as it supposed her unmindful of the holy retire- 
ment and religious services in which such days should be spent. 
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Yet she herself, later in life, confessed “je le faisois principalement 
pour me faire estimer et admirer.” She had so little real inclination, 
she says, for piety of life that she would not have gone to mass, even 
on Sunday, but for the sake of keeping up the semblance of devotion. 
She went through its duties, as a task she had set herself to perform, 
with the view of acquiring by it that worldly consideration and 
respect of which she was so ambitious, and which, in her then poor 
and dependent position, could alone give her power over others and 
gratify the spirit of domination that was so strong within her. The 
energy and force of her character were thus first turned against herself, 
to repress, or subdue, all the taste and inclination she doubtless 
possessed for the pleasures of the age. She strove also to extinguish 
those tender emotions of the heart which must surely, sooner or later, 
be kindled within it and impart a gleam of warmth to the coldest 
female breast. She did not fly from the world, for she desired to 
conquer for herself a distinguished place in it. She dwelt in the 
midst of its temptations and resisted them ; and though, as she con- 
fesses, she felt often a longing desire to participate in the gaieties of 
the society she frequented, she overcame that feeling, and without 
any outward sign that betrayed an inward struggle. 

The wealthy Maréchal d’Albret, famed for his magnificent ex- 
penditure, and reputed to be the greatest libertine in France, had 
been a constant visitor at Scarron’s. He had, however, a sincere 
respect for the widow. She had attempted to convert him, but with 
very doubtful success; yet her good intentions had gained her not 
only his friendship, but the gratitude of Madame d’Albret, to whom 
the Marshal introduced her. The Hotels d’Albret and de Richelieu 
were frequented by the same society, and topics were discussed there 
after the manner of the réwnions of the Hotel de Rambouillet, but 
with less pedantry and affected sentimentality. The events of the 
hour, Court scandal, and lively epigrams at the expense of absent 
friends, formed a large part of the evening’s entertainment, which 
concluded with a supper, to which witty badinage gave zest; as 
De Sévigné, who usually was present, bears witness. Madame de 
Montespan also (she had not then repudiated her husband) generally 
supped at the Hotel de Richelieu, and amused the company with 
stories of De la Vallitre and her absorbing love for the King; of 
Louis’ wavering affections ; of the arts and coquetries of the maids 
of honour to attract his attention, and to elude the vigilant eyes of 
the devout Queen-mother. 

Madame Scarron seems to have been a welcome guest at these 
resorts of wit, learning, and fashion, and to have played her part so 
well there that she was considered quite an oracle. “Her advice 
was asked, her approbation desired, and her censure feared.” Yet 
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she gave herself no airs of superiority, but, with graceful humility, 
endeavoured to impress those who yielded to her opinions and views 
with the idea that they had, in consulting her, only ascertained that 
she thought as they did. 

About this time Anne of Austria died, and Madame Scarron’s 
pension ceased to be paid. Numerous petitions for its restitution 
were addressed by her friends to the King. In vain—they were not 
even read; and Louis heard with impatience the oft-repeated name 
of the widow Scarron. Colbert was asked to interfere on her behalf, 
but proved inexorable. Madame de Richelieu offered her an asylum ; 
she declined it, and gave further offence to her friends by her refusal 
of the Marquis de C , the old débauché alluded to in her letter 
to Ninon. Ninon thought her secretly attached to Villarceaux ; 
Madame d’Albret accused her of pride and presumption—‘ Did the 
widow of poor Scarron expect that her beauty would ensnare a royal 
lover?” Madame d’Albret seems to have had some insight into the 
fair widow’s character. She judged it as did the Comte d’Aubigné, 
who, when his sister had secured her royal lover, replied to her 
complaint of the ¢riste monotony of her life, and her desire to die, 
“Vous avez done parole dépouser Dieu le pere.” She renewed her 
appeal to the King, but with no better success, then turned with 
greater earnestness to devotion. When almost in despair, an un- 
foreseen circumstance put an end to her distress and became the 
turning-point in her fortunes. 

The Princesse de Nemours was about to leave France, under the 
care of Cardinal D’Estrées, to marry Dom Alfonso VI., King of 
Portugal. At the Cardinal’s suggestion the Princess requested 
Madame Scarron, whom she had several times seen and had taken 
a great fancy to, to accompany her to Lisbon. She consented ; the 
conditions were agreed to; all arrangements made, and the time of 
departure fixed. But fate had decreed the widow Scarron a different 
destiny. Madame de Montespan had succeeded by intrigue, and by 
constantly throwing herself in the King’s way, in supplanting la 
Duchesse de la Vallitre. She now filled that position which had 
furnished her with a subject for contemptuous jest and witty sarcasm 
at the suppers of the Hétel de Richelieu. Madame Scarron, notwith- 
standing her eminent virtue and piety, was desirous, before leaving 
France, of being presented to the new favourite, “ La Merveille de la 
Cour,” as she was named, from her exceeding beauty. She was already 
known to Madame Scarron, but in her great exaltation, of course, 
to take leave of her a presentation was necessary. A friend was 
requested to ménager it for her, and, through that friend’s good 
offices, the Marquise de Thianges, the exquisitely lovely sister of 
De Montespan, undertook the presentation of the fair widow. The 
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Marquise, on hearing that adversity alone induced Madame Scarron 
to leave France, desired her to prepare another petition, which she 
assured her the King should read. When Louis received it and saw 
the name of the petitioner, he tossed it contemptuously aside. 
“ N’entendrai-je jamais parler que de la veuve Scarron?” he ex- 
claimed. “ Sive,” replied De Montespan, “il y a longtemps que vous 
devriez wen plus entendre parler. Il est étonnant que V. M. 
wait pas encore écouté une personne dont les aneéties se sont ruinés 
au service des votres.”’ Of course the pension was restored, and 
Madame Scarron, presented by Madame de Montespan, was permitted 
to express, vivd voce, her gratitude to the King. “ Madame,” he 
said in reply, “je vous ai fait attendre longtemps; mais jai été 
jaloux de vos amis ; j’at voulu avoir seul ce mérite awpres de vous” 
—a charming compliment, that had already done duty on a like 
occasion. 

The journey to Lisbon was immediately given up, and Madame 
Scarron, after residing for a time at the Hotel de Richelieu, and 
finding that the claims of society interfered with her religious 
duties, retired to a small apartment in the Rue des Tournelles, where 
Ninon lived, intending eventually to take up her abode in a convent. 
She chose for her confessor the Abbé Gobélin, who from a captain 
of artillery had become a doctor of the Sorbonne. By his direction 
she changed her style of dress; for the Abbé had excommunicated 
lace and ribands, and flowing skirts. She was to assume a serious, 
silent manner, and a severe tone in discourse, that it might be 
apparent to all her friends that she had begun, in earnest, the life 
of a devotee. But her friends murmured at the change, and the 
more liberal-minded Abbé Testu expostulated with her on the folly 
of such self-mortification. For Gobélin prohibited the most in- 
nocent pleasure; recommended her to be dull and insipid in con- 
versation, that she might not be tempted to display her wit and 
talent for repartee, for which she had some reputation. Wit he 
considered as given by the devil; one of his snares to lure souls to 
perdition. But the Abbé Gobélin carried everything to extremes, and 
is said to have had such singularly inflexible ideas of justice that he 
was always at law with his friends and relations, and not unfrequently 
with his penitents. 

Overwhelmed with languor in her attempt to work out her sal- 
vation @ la Gobélin, Madame Scarron was about to give up the 
struggle and resume her former habits of life, when she was 
mysteriously requested to take charge of a child whose father was 
a very great personage. She replied, “ Si ?enfant est aw roi, je le veux 
bien ; mais je ne me chargerais pas sans serupule de celui de Madame 
de Montespan: ainsi, il faut que le roi me Vordonne; voila mon 
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dernier mot.” Voltaire, in criticizing this answer, observes, very 
justly, that the word “ serupule” is here “ tres-déplacée.” It, however, 
piqued Madame de Montespan, though the King did not feel 
himself flattered by the marked distinction made between her sin and 
his; but secrecy was necessary, and Madame Scarron was considered 
a discreet person in whom confidence might be placed. The child, 
therefore, was sent to her, and with it the King’s order to take 
charge of it. It died at the age of three years; but in that interval 
Madame Scarron~was entrusted with two other children, and many 
extraordinary stories are told of the mysterious manner in which 
they were conveyed to the house taken for her in the Rue Vaugirard. 
This new occupation—though it-would seem to have been thought, 
when acknowledged, rather honourable than otherwise, as Madame 
Colbert was selected to bring up the children of the Duchesse de la 
Vallitre—gave rise to reports very unfavourable to Madame Scarron. 
On certain days the children were taken by their nurses to the 
apartments of Madame de Montespan. Madame Scarron accompanied 
them ; and after the children had retired, the Marquise would keep 
her for hours together, so much pleasure did she find in her con- 
versation and society. The King murmured greatly at these long 
entretiens. Un bel esprit was his aversion, and Madame Scarron was 
reported to be one. The flatteries of his courtiers made it also 
difficult for him to understand that there could be any society more 
agreeable than his own. Yet undoubtedly he was prosy, though like 
most prosy persons he did not know it. His education had been much 
neglected, “ il avoit l'entretien aride et tendu, et craignoit sans cesse de 
se commettre.” He had been told that these ladies at their frequent 
téte-a-téte “ parloient, toutes deux, de choses savantes et sublimes.” He 
thought it time to put an end to this, and told Madame de Montespan 
that he would not have her “female pedant ” brought to Court. 
However, in due time an apartment was prepared in the palace 
for the children, and, notwithstanding the King’s real or feigned aver- 
sion for their governess, she was ordered to occupy it with them. 
They were not yet recognized, but their presence revealed to Madame 
de la Valliére the secret, which was a secret only to her, of the King’s 
faithlessness, and the nature of his intimacy with Madame de Montes- 
pan. Again she fled to a convent, but was not again entreated by 
her lover to leave it. Madame Scarron was at first suspected of being 
the mother rather than the governess of the children ; for De Montes- 
pan showed but little regard for them, and often rallied her on her 
great fondness for the Duc du Maine, who was also the King’s favourite 
child. Gradually Louis himself began to find Madame Scarron’s 
society agreeable. He increased her pension to 2000 écus, for the 
care she had bestowed on the children, and treated her with ,marked 
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consideration. This drew upon her the anger of the haughty De 
Montespan, who accused her of seeking to gain the King’s affections. 
Frequent quarrels and reconciliations ensued. The King was even ‘ 
called upon, at times, to interfere and make peace, and found it so 
difficult to do so that he said “qw’dl luc étott plus aisé de donner la 
pata aU Europe que de la donner & deux femmes.” Madame Scarron 
also writes to the Abbé Gobélin: ‘ Il se passe ici des choses terribles 
entre Madame de Montespan et moi. Le roi en fut hier témoin. Je 
me suis résolue cent fois & laisser ces enfans a la conduite de leur mere. 
Mais j’entre en scrupule doffenser Diew par cet abandonnement.” 

But Madame Scarron solaced herself in the society of her friends 
for the désagréments of her position at Court. Madame de Sévigné 
writes to Madame de Grignan, “ Madame Scarron sups here (Hotel 
d’Albret) every night ; her conversation is truly charming; nothing 
can be more agreeable or witty, and we listen with attention and 
delight’to her discourse. She dresses with great elegance, but with- 
out ostentation. She is good, beautiful, and charmingly unaffected.” 
The Duc du Maine having made great progress in his education, the 
King was so much gratified that he presented Madame Scarron with 
the sum of 400,000 francs. With part of it she bought the estate 
of the Marquisate of De Maintenon ; she says of it, “ C’est une assez belle 
maison, wn peu trop grande pour le train de vie que jy destine, dans 
une assez belle situation et qui a de forts beaux droits. Enfin j’en 
suis tres-satisfaite et je voudrois y étre. Il est vrai que le roi m’a 
nommée Madame de Maintenon, et que j'aurois de plus grandes com- 
plaisances pour lui que de porter le nom dune terre qwil m’a donnée.” 
From that time, 1676, we hear no more of “ la veuve Scarron.” The 
name which the poor burlesque poet fancied would immortalize her 
was to be applied to her henceforth only by her enemies, as an epithet 
of contempt. With it was removed one great obstacle to her advance- 
ment, and Madame de Maintenon, now in high favour with the King, 
rose rapidly in influence and power. 

Her brother, who seems to have inherited his father’s good looks 
and pleasant manners, and to have been a little inclined to a gay, idle 
life, though he was more of a bon diable than a mauvais sujet, also 
received many favours from the King. Especially he was supplied 
with abundance of cash, with which he was consoled when he applied 
to his sister to be made a Maréchal de France and met with a 
refusal. She writes, “ Je ne pourrois vous faire maréchal, quand je 
le voudrois, et quand je le pourrois je ne le voudrois pas.” However, 
as he remarked to his friends, “ il recevoit son baton en argent.” Some 
years later he did not scruple to talk of “le rot, mon beau-frere.” His 
indiscretions were a source of continual annoyance to his dignified 
sister. Her letters to him, or rather lectures on his mode of life, 
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waste of money, indiscreet marriage, &c., &c., are amongst the most 
amusing of the published collection. When, accompanied by Madame 
de Maintenon, the Duc du Maine, then legitimated, passed, on his 
way to the Bains de Baréges, through Cognac, the Comte d’Aubigné, 
who was governor of the town, gave him a brilliant reception. 

It was on Madame de Maintenon’s return from this journey, which 
proved very beneficial to the health of the young Due, that her 
favour with the King began visibly to increase and that of De Montes- 
pan to wane. The ill-humour, the reproaches, the complaints of the 
latter still further alienated the King. “ Elle m’aceuse,” writes De 
Maintenon to the Comtesse de St. Géran, “ d’aimer le roi : je m’en suis 
moquée, et je lui ai dit qwil ne lui conviendroit pas de me reprocher 
une fauute dont elle mauroit donné exemple.” At length “les 
transports de rage de la belle Madame” so vexed and wearied the 
King that Madame de Maintenon was moved by pious considerations 
to undertake the office of comforter. She urged him to break off all 
connection with her rival, and to think of the salvation of his soul ; 
and as Louis often had fits of remorse, as the seasons set apart by the 
church for fasting and repentance drew near, he was not wholly 
insensible to such pious pleadings. Her society became every day 
more solacing to him. Bossuet had stormed in vain, and the refusal 
of De Montespan’s confessor to give her absolution had failed to 
awaken his conscience. Le Pére de la Chaise deplored with Madame 
de Maintenon the King’s “égaremens,” but would not adopt her 
suggestion of forbidding him the sacraments. “C'est un honnéte 
homme,” she says, “mais Pair de la cour gate la vertu la plus pure, 
et il se contente d’une demi-conversion.” 

But at that time the public voice was loudly raised in condem- 
nation of the extravagance of the King’s mistresses, and the few 
worthy persons of his Court were scandalized at the recklessness 
with which De Montespan granted pensions to her favourites and 
disposed, at her will, of the great offices of the state. Madame de 
Maintenon’s modest deprecation of these scandalous practices were 
therefore well-timed, and perhaps the more effective from the 
coquetry she mingled with it. “ Mon cceur est déchiré,” she writes 
to Madame de Frontenac, “et le sien n’est pas en meilleur état. A 
quarante-cing ans il west plus temps de plaire. Ce n'est pourtant 
point ici qwon peut se faire une dme forte. Je le renvoie towjours 
affligé et jamais désespéré.” That looks very like flirtation, in spite 
of the quarante-cing ans. De Montespan appears to have at last 
made a virtue of necessity, and to have resigned herself to what seemed 
inevitable. She also took to piety and good works, diverting herself 
occasionally by making witty epigrams at the expense of De Maintenon 
and the King. 
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To bring Louis and his Queen to live together on more affectionate 
terms was one of Madame de Maintenon’s professed objects. The King 
always treated his wife with great respect, but he had never had any 
affection for her, though she was much devoted to him. His love, such 
as it was, was now transferred to De Maintenon, and to please her for 
whom he once felt a strong aversion he became more assiduous in his 
attentions to the Queen, who fancied this was due to a change in his 
feelings towards her, and accordingly was most grateful to Madame 
de Maintenon for detaching her husband from her rival. This pious 
deceit was kept up until the Queen’s death in July 1683. The 
King, we read in the ‘Souvenirs of Madame de Caylus,’ “fut plus 
attendri qwaffligé.” “ Voila,” he said, when informed of her death, 
“le premier chagrin qw elle m’ait causé depuis vingt-trois ans que nous 
sommes ensemble.” Madame de Maintenon remained with her to the 
last. When about to retire to her own rooms, the Duc de la 
Rochefoucauld took her by the arm and, pushing her into his 
Majesty’s apartment, said, “This is not a time to leave the King; 
he has need of you.” 

Three days later the King went to Fontainebleau, whither Madame 
de Maintenon followed him, “elle avait tant @agitation dans Tesprit, 
causée par une incertitude violente de son état, de ses pensées, de ses 
eraintes et de ses espérances ; en wn mot, son coeur n’était pas libre, 
et son esprit était fort agité.” Saint-Simon states as “une chose 
certaine et avérée” that on their return from Fontainebleau, in the 
winter following the Queen’s death, the Pére de la Chaise said mass 
in the dead of night in the King’s apartment at Versailles. He 
concludes that their marriage was then solemnized, in the presence 
of Harlay, Archbishop of Paris, and two other persons of the King’s 
household. The end of 1685 or the beginning of 1686 has been 
considered the more likely date. 

It is believed that marriage did not at first enter into the King’s 
intentions, but that he had thought to sin less and even to make a 
pas en avant in the path of salvation, now that he was unencumbered 
with a wife, by bestowing his favours, henceforth, on unmarried 
ladies only. Even the Pere de la Chaise, who for ten years had been 
the King’s confessor, did not wholly disapprove of this idea. This 
Jesuit was indulgent to the King’s frailties. His system was to await 
with patience the influence of grace on the heart, not to awaken the 
conscience by severity. The Pere de la Chaise was opposed to all 
violent measures, and for devotees he had the strongest aversion. 
He was essentially a man of peace. He led a very easy luxurious 
life, that gave scandal to weak minds, drew sighs from the devout, 
and furnished the courtiers with a subject for sarcasm and jest. His 
own Order also murmured, and their general reprimanded him with 
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some severity ; but the good father heeded it not.# He had a country- 
house elegantly furnished, in the environs of Paris, with gardens 
surrounding it laid out in the elaborate taste of the age, and at this 
suburban retreat he gave magnificent entertainments to his friends. 
The reverend father’s carriage was drawn by six high-mettled horses, 
and his whole style of living was generally condemned as far too 
worldly, and quite incompatible with the humility looked for in an 
ecclesiastic. 

But Louis XIV. had a great regard for the Pere de la Chaise, 
though he was not unaware of his faults.° He had ever found 
him mild, obliging, incapable of contradicting his penitent; in a 
word, possessed of all the qualities necessary for the confessor of a 
king. 

As Louis grew in piety his attachment to Madame de Maintenon 
increased, and he confided to his confessor the state of his feelings. 
The King’s infatuation, as it was termed, was much commented upon 
in Court circles. The word marriage was whispered, and the minister 
Louvois took alarm at it. He was the friend of{De Montespan, the 
enemy of De Maintenon. Immediately he sought the King, and on 
his knees implored him not to raise Scarron’s widow to the throne; 
and Louis is said to have promised him on his oath that she should 
never be Queen of France. Madame de Maintenon on her part was 
equally resolved that she would never be the mistress of the King. 
She was then fifty, the King forty-seven. “ But the King could not 
live without her”; her society pleased him, for her manners were 
gentle ; she was devout, she was cheerful and patient, and, as Voltaire 
says, “quand les hommes ne sont plus dans leur jeunesse ils ont, 
presque tous, besoin de la société dune femme complaisante.” Louis, 
therefore, at the suggestion of the Pere de la Chaise, proposed to her 
the “ mariage de conscience.” By this means he kept his promise to 
Louvois and silenced Madame de Maintenon’s scruples. At the 
request of the King she occupied at Versailles and elsewhere the 
apartments of the late Queen: she also heard mass in one of the 
tribunes or lanternes dorées that had been constructed for the use 
of their majesties. These and other trivial circumstances confirmed 
the then general belief that their marriage had been solemnized. 

Notwithstanding, Madame de Montespan still lingered on the 
scene of her defeat and disgrace. Bossuet represented to the King 
that her presence at Court afforded a subject for much scandal, and 
she was ordered to withdraw. She had founded the community of 
Les Filles de St. Joseph, and with them she designed to fix her abode. 
She took to wearing coarse linen, and hair-cloth belts that caused 
wounds in the flesh. But she soon became weary of these austerities, 
and returned to the world—henceforth dividing the year between 
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Paris and Bourbon, where she lived in magnificent style on the large 
income settled on her by the King. 

On the accession of Madame de Maintenon to power the Court 
immediately became very devout, dull, and decorous. To secure the 
King’s salvation was with Madame de Maintenon the one thing 
needful, and as the first step towards it she desired to provide him 
with a more austere confessor. To the lax principles of the Pére de 
la Chaise she attributed the King’s many backslidings and slow 
progress in piety. But Louis still clung to his complaisant spiritual 
director. He, however, showed his zeal for the glory of God and the 
Church by revoking the Edict of Nantes, and Madame de Maintenon 
eagerly seconded his efforts to extinguish in France the faith of her 
youth, and which was still the faith of her family. Together they 
succeeded in driving many thousands of peaceable and industrious 
families from France, and bringing misery and distress on the 
Huguenots that remained in the country. But this zeal was less 
due to her religious convictions than to the selfish desire to convince 
the King that she was not, as De Bourges, who was employed to hunt 
up converted Protestants, had told him, “ Encore Calviniste au fond 
du coeur.” Her extreme selfishness is as visible in this as when she 
permitted Racine, Fénelon, Cardinal Noailles, and others, to suffer 
disgrace, rather than risk drawing the King’s displeasure moment- 
arily on herself by speaking the word that would have set their 
conduct before him in a different light, and have spared them years 
of trouble and sorrow—and, in the case of Racine, suffering and 
death. ’Tis true the King did not like to be convinced of an error 
of judgment, and Madame maintained her empire over him by draw- 
ing a veil over all that might vex him, or prove wounding to his 
inordinate vanity ; yet, when it was a question of deposing her rival, 
she did not scruple to tell him both vexing and painful truths. 

The King entered very readily into her ideas for the founding of 
St. Cyr—a community, not a convent, for the ladies took only con- 
ditional vows. It was royally established and endowed, and very 
ably conducted, notwithstanding some differences of opinion as to 
discipline, &c., and the schism that crept in when the strange 
doctrines of quietism, favoured by Fénelon and at first by Madame 
de Maintenon, were introduced. 

During the latter years of Louis XIV.’s reign the people regarded 
Madame de Maintenon as the evil genius of France, and to a certain 
extent she was so. The highest posts in the armies were given, at 
her recommendation, not to those men most fitted to hold them, but 
to those who said the most prayers. And as piety was so much in 
fashion and was also the shortest road to promotion, men the most 
corrupt and unworthy became the most devout. Military capacity 
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weighed as nothing against the favour of Heaven, which Madame 
believed would not fail to crown with success the arms of her pious 
commanders. The calamities caused by the displacement of so dis- 
tinguished a soldier as Maréchal Catinat (suspected of unbelief) and 
the appointment to his command of the more orthodox: but incom- 
petent Villeroi, might have opened even the purblind eyes of a 
devotee to discern that piety, unaided by the qualities that form an 
able commander, could not make a victorious general. 

Such a man as Chamillard was, at her suggestion, appointed Con- 
troller of the Finances, and Commissary-General of the Armies. For 
such resposible employments he was utterly unfitted, though he had 
managed to his patroness’s satisfaction the small revenues of St. Cyr. 
His administration was a series of errors most disastrous to the 
country, but his dismissal is said to have been owing only to his 
having failed to inform Madame de Maintenon that the Maréchals 
Boufilers and Villars had secretly planned with the King a campaign 
in Flanders, in which the latter was to command in person. 

But while his armies were everywhere experiencing defeat and his 
people suffering from the miseries of war, the King was spending 
enormous sums on his gardens at Marly, and on the works at Main- 
tenon for conducting the waters of the river Eure to Versailles for 
the use of the fountains. These works, the wonder of the engineers 
of that day, were so laborious, and, from their nature, had so deleteri- 
ous an effect on the health of the army of labourers (twenty to thirty 
thousand) employed on them, that large numbers died every day. 
“ Let them die,” said Louvois ; “they die in the service of their King, 
as much as if they were digging before an enemy’s fortress.” The 
haughty Louvois encouraged these extravagant fancies of the King, 
and Madame de Maintenon, by entering eagerly into the minister’s 
schemes, drew upon herself (as he is said to have desired she 
should do) all the odium attached to so reckless a waste of life and 
treasure. 

Death had removed Louis’ implacable enemy, William of Orange, 
and the Princess Anne was chosen to reign in his stead, “a sad blow,” 
as Madame de Maintenon remarked, “to our sainted King, James II.,” 
a saint in whom the French nation felt no sort of interest, and Louis’ 
courtiers saw only “an ungraceful man who wore his sword awkwardly, 
and buried his head in a hat of enormous size.” William’s death was 
soon followed by that of James, and at the entreaties of his Queen 
Madame de Maintenon prevailed on Louis XIV. to acknowledge her 
son, the Chevalier St. George, King of England. Marlborough then 
appears on the scene, and the best Catholics are appointed to oppose 
the heretic general. | Huguenots were not tolerated even in the 
ranks of the army, and their persecution in the South produced at 
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this critical moment for France the revolt of the Cevennes. Madame 
de Maintenon speaks of it most contemptuously ; yet the most able of 
French generals, Villars, was despatched to quell the revolt, though 
his services were so much needed elsewhere. 

The battles of Blenheim, Hochstadt, Ramilies, Malplaquet, and 
the reverses in Spain and Flanders brought France to the verge of 
ruin and despair. The misery was general; for the olive-trees and 
fruit-trees ‘had all perished during the severe frosts of 1709; the 
cattle had died from the same cause; the country was laid waste, 
and there was no prospect of a harvest. Nothing but black rye- 
bread was eaten in Paris. The people sent the worst of it to Madame 
de Maintenon, and somewhat unjustly heaped curses upon her for 
bringing these misfortunes on France. Never had she been so much 
hated. She strove to mitigate the distresses of those who dwelt 
around her, but her efforts to serve them only gave rise to further 
irritation and a stronger feeling against her. The King was advised 
to diminish the expenses of his household and table. He sent his 
gold and silver plate to the mint, and obtained advances of money on 
his jewels. Madame de Maintenon, as well as many of the richest 
nobles, followed his example. This step pacified in some degree the 
angry feelings of the people: “que n’en sommes-nous quitte,” she 
writes, “ pour manger toute notre vie dans la faience.” But at length 
the peace of Utrecht and Rastadt was signed. 

The dissensions of the Jesuits and Jansenists, fomented by the 
acrimony and the violent conduct of the impetuous Pere Le Tellier, 
the King’s confessor (Pére de la Chaise had recently died), now dis- 
tracted the Church and banished peace from the mind both of the 
King and Madame de Maintenon. 

To the miseries of famine, to the scandal occasioned by discord in 
the Church, there succeeded a fearful outbreak of small-pox. It did 
not spare the palace. The Dauphin and Dauphiness and two of their 
children were victims to it, and the King trembled for the life of his 
favourite son, the Duc du Maine. The Holy Sacrament was exposed, 
the shrine of Ste. Genevieve opened, and the churches were densely 
thronged. Still the disease raged at St. Cyr, and the deaths in Paris 
were numerous. 

The religious sentiments with which Madame de Maintenon had 
inspired the King grew more fervent as years, domestic trials, and 
disinclination for the amusements of the Court increased upon him. 
He passed his time almost entirely in the society of his aged com- 
panion, and looked to her to dispel the ennuz which the uniformity of 
their habits of life induced. She was in her eightieth year, yet she 
exclaims, “ Quel supplice, davoir & amuser un homme qui n'est plus 
amusable !” and, after one of their long dreary entretiens, “ Je suis 
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poussée au bout ; je vais au moins pleurer & mon aise entre mes quatre 
rideaux.” But Louis XIV. drew near his end. He died on the 1st 
of September 1715. Madame de Maintenon remained with him as 
long as he retained consciousness; but she wished to get to St. Cyr 
while he yet lived, for she feared the insults of the populace. On 
the day preceding his death she left Versailles, and to avoid recogni- 
tion travelled in the carriage of the Marquis de Villeroi. As a 
further precaution, guards were placed at short distances ‘along the 
road. The Regent visited her at St. Cyr five days after she left 
Versailles, and promised that her pension should be regularly 
paid. 

In 1687 the Czar Peter the Great, being in Paris, was very 
desirous of seeing Madame de Maintenon. She consented to receive 
him, but did not rise from her bed. The Czar drew aside the curtains, 
looked at her with earnestness, and inquired if she were ill. She 
answered, “ Yes.” What was her illness? “ Great age, and a worn- 
out constitution,” she replied. He made no answer, but, after another 
long earnest look at her, bowed very low and withdrew. A short 
indisposition was followed by her death. She passed quietly away at 
St. Cyr, on the 15th of April 1719, in her eighty-fourth year. 

So ended the remarkable career of Madame de Maintenon, a woman 
whose best qualities were obscured by a love of fame and distinction. 
She possessed considerable powers, but no greatness of mind. She 
was courageous, unscrupulous, in all that concerned her own personal 
advancement, but timid, even treacherous, when it was a question of 
doing justice to or serving a friend. She had no true devotional 
feeling, though she was as rigid as the most narrow-minded bigot in 
the observance of the outward practices of piety. “Je ne me méle de 
rien” was her constant remark with reference to public affairs; yet 
she was more thoroughly versed in matters of state, and interfered 
more in their direction, than any minister of the King. This is 
conspicuous in her letters. Above all things she loved power, and 
she obtained it. But her career, by her own confession, was one long 
piece of acting; and there was not in Louis XIV.’s Court a more 
miserable woman than Madame de Maintenon, though by much tact 
and more dissimulation she ruled for so many years, with almost 
absolute sway, the most absolute monarch of the age. 


C. C. J. 











* Auld Robin Gray.” 


Parr I. 


“¢T wisn I were dead, but I’m nae%like to dee——Oh, why was I 
born to cry wae’s me,’” sings Jennie, at the very topmost pitch of 
her glad young voice. 


“T wish you would not sing that,” I interrupt peevishly ; “I can- 
not bear to hear you.” 


She pauses in her song, and turns her big eyes, opened to their 
biggest, full on me. 

“Why not?” 

“ Because, in the first place,” I explain, “ you do not wish you 
were dead.” 

“Wish I were dead! Good heavens! no,” she cries, clasping her 
hands above her head. ‘“ Wish I were out of this good, pleasant, 
beautiful world, in some other unknown one, where there may be no 
sunshine—no flowers—no - 


“Lovers?” I suggest maliciously. “No, I do not fancy that 
would suit you.” 

She laughs then—that merry, childish laugh, that makes the 
brightness of the dull little house in which we are doomed to pass 
the better part of our lives. 

“In the second place,” I continue argumentatively, “Jeanie was 
an unprincipled young woman, who did not deserve to be immortalised 
in a song.” 

“On the contrary,” says my sister, warming to the combat, “she 
says that she ‘dares not think of Jamie, for that would be a sin’— 
which shows a highly moral and proper frame of mind.” 

“ And all the while she was kissing him while Robin was away, 
and ‘ganging like a ghaist,’ and neglecting her spinning and her 
husband.” 

“Perhaps Jamie kissed her,” says Jennie, blushing at some 
guilty remembrance. “There are times in a woman’s life when she 
cannot avoid being kissed, though she may not kiss—at least, I 
imagine so.” 

“You know best, dear,” I say drily; “and no doubt Jamie 
was a worthless sort of fellow, quite capable of that sort of thing. 
He does not seem to have been in a great hurry to let her know he 
was not drowned. I dare say he was making love to some other 
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woman. Sailors and soldiers are proverbially faithless—we all know 
that.” 

“Poor Jamie!” she says, with a sudden bright flush. “ He was 
only trying to make the ‘crown a pound.’” 

‘My own opinion is,” say I, womanfully sticking to my argument, 
“that Jamie was well rid of a bad bargain, and that old Robin Gray 
was a great deal too good for her.” 

“T hate auld Robin Grays,” says Jennie, screwing up her nose 
and mouth into as lively an expression of disgust as such a pretty 
nose and mouth can arrive at. ‘“ He probably sat in the chimney- 
corner drinking water-gruel, and blew his nose on a red pocket- 
handkerchief.” 

“While Jeanie gave him cold by keeping the door open to look for 
her lover,” say I, determined to have the last word. 

But Jennie, who is going out of the room, and has already one foot 
on the stairs, turns and sings out— 

“But I'll do my best a gude wife to be.’ What could a young 
woman do more?” and so goes, two steps at a time. 

Up to the top of the house I hear her singing still— 


“For auld Robin Gray is very kind to me.” 


Her voice has a freshness and clearness only very young voices 


have. 

Sometimes one hears it in the song of a bird in the early morning ; 
sometimes in the voice of a white-robed little chorister singing goodly 
songs, with an angel face, and hiding marbles and peppermint-drops 
under his white robes. One can forgive the song its doubtful moral, 
one forgets even its terrible sadness, when one hears Jennie’s voice 
pealing out those top notes. 

Ten minutes later she comes down the stairs again and stands 
before my sofa, ready dressed for walking. 

The brown hat upon her golden hair is not of latest Paris fashion ; 
the drab-coloured dress is not of costly material or rich trimming ; 
and yet, looking at her, one could swear that no other dress could 
become her so well. That is the way of all Jennie’s dresses. 

“Tam going out,” she says—standing tall and comely in front of 
me, as she draws on her gloves; “and I must not wait a minute, or 
Grannie will be down and catch me; I heard her talking as I passed. 
her door, and she had got her teeth in, so she will not be long now. 
Good-bye, Mimi.” 

“Where are you going?” I say doubtfully. “What am I to say 
if she asks where you are?” 


“Say? Oh, say I have taken Tuck out for a walk. It is a crime 
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to let him grow so fat. 
got to?” 

“Since when have you taken so lively an interest in Tuck’s 
health ?” I ask grimly. “Only yesterday I saw you kicking him 
under the table when Grannie was not looking.” 

She bursts out laughing, then puts her pretty, coaxing face, that 
no one (except Grannie) was ever known to resist, close to mine. 

“Don’t be cruel, Mimi; you know that if I do not manage to go 
out and get a bun I shall be starved. I am convinced that we shall 
have the remains of that attenuated chicken off which we dined so 
luxuriously yesterday served up for luncheon. By-the-by, have you 
any money ?”” 

My face grows longer. 

“There is a shilling in my basket, but it’s almost the last, and we 
shall not get any more for three weeks,” I say dolefully. 

She takes the shilling, and goes off with that perfect unconcern as 
to the terrible hiatus between now and quarter-day which belongs 
only to the very young. 

“ Never mind, we shall manage somehow,” she says, with her usual 
happy-go-lucky philosophy. But at the door she turns, looks back 
at me with the look I know so well—the only sad one that ever comes 
on her beautiful face—and then running back, kneels down and lays 
her soft warm cheek against mine. 

“Qh! Mimi darling, how I wish you could come too!” 

She has said the same thing every day, or nearly every day, for the 
last ten years; but none the less am I sure that it is truae—none the 
less am I sure that the accident which keeps me here a prisoner to my 
couch is the one dark blot on her bright young life. 

When, by the cautious closing of the front door, I know that she is 
gone, I raise myself on my elbow and peer wistfully out into the sun- 
shine. Little enough comes near this little back drawing-room window, 
where I pass the greater part of my life. In the small balcony are 
some stunted and sickly plants, plentifully anointed by smuts from our 
own and our neighbours’ chimneys; beyond we command a fine view 
of the tiles and slates of our neighbours’ outbuildings, flanked by the 
walls and the chimney-pots of neighbouring stables, whose odorous 
vicinity makes itself apparent whenever we dare to open our windows. 

But I see none of these things. I am following in thought the tall 
lithe figure of my sister as she goes (as I know that she is going) to 
meet her lover. 

Lovers she has had by the score. Old and young, dark and fair, 
rich and poor, good-tempered and bad-tempered. Their name has 


been legion, and Jennie has shown a fine impartiality in her treat- 
ment of them. 


265 
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If I, who as one of the lay-figures in life cannot possibly have any 
love affairs of my own, am therefore burdened with other people’s, could 
write all the amorous rhapsodies, the dolorous complaints, of which 
my sister’s lovers have made me the recipient, I suppose Grannie’s 
little house would hardly contain all the books that I should write. 

But though Jennie’s lovers have caused me some amusement, a 
little pity, and a great deal of weariness, never until now have they 
given me any uneasiness. 

Hitherto, though Jennie has flirted and danced, sighed and smiled, 
and tried as hard as she knew how to seem in love, she has been 
thoroughly, happily, obviously heart-whole. She may have deceived 
her lovers; she has never deceived me. But somehow I cannot help 
fancying that this last one is not quite as all the rest were. Lately 
I have noticed—I am over-anxious, that I know—that Jennie has 
dropped some of the gay badinage with which she used to speak of 
him. Once I saw her take a rose out of her dress and put it away in 
a drawer. Twice or thrice have I, wakened from sleep by Jennie’s 
return from a ball, fancied that she was lying wakeful too, instead 
of falling into that sound and healthful slumber with which she is 
used to atone for her dissipations. 

It is only when I think of Jennie out alone in the world—Jennie, 
with her lovely, tempting face and thoughtless ways; with no one 
but an old woman—who is worse than no one—to look after her; no 
one to stand between her and trouble; no one with heart loving 
enough, senses alert enough, to scent the evil which lies under the 
guise of friendliness, that I feel as if I could cry out aloud against 
the hard and terrible decree which keeps me here helpless when I 
might be with her, helping her. 

Jennie has not been gone many minutes when I hear Grannie’s door 
open, Grannie’s slow and labouring footsteps descending the stairs. 

Grannie in her room, and Grannie out of it, are two different people. 

No one but Parkinson, who has been her maid for the last thirty 
years, is ever allowed within the ghastly precincts where, as each new 
day comes round, Grannie is slowly, laboriously, painfully built up 
into the bright-coloured, brown-haired, white-toothed Grannie that 
the world knows. I say allowed with intention, for once when there 
was some alarm in the night Jennie rushed into her room with a 
light in her hand. She has never forgotten it. Grannie has never 
forgiven it. 

Grannie is not a nice old lady. 

If the commandment to honour one’s father and mother includes 
one’s father’s mother, then of all the commandments it would be the 
one most difficult to comply with. 


To refrain from stealing one’s neighbour’s goods, or one’s neigh- 
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bour’s wife; from coveting his ox, or his ass—all these things may be 
possible; but to honour an oid woman, who spends the remnant of 
her days in a horrible burlesque of the follies of youth, who spends 
her mornings in creating a face altogether different and a great deal 
nastier than the one God gave her, her evenings in a paganish worship 
of the god Society—that is impossible. There could not have been 
any old women like Grannie in the days of Moses. 

She comes into the room and nods her head at me—whether volun- 
tarily or involuntarily I know not. Her head has a way of nodding 
against her will. 

“Morning, Mimi!” she says benignly. “ Looking quite bright, I 
declare! You must sit up this evening to see my friends—you posi- 
tively must. Lord Dawdington was asking after you only the other 
night. We shall have some good music, really good. Fuski is coming, 
and what’s her name—that will tempt you, eh?” (Then, in a suddenly 
sharper voice,) “ Where’s your sister, eh? Gadding off somewhere 
again ?” 

Grannie has two weaknesses—two little spots in her heart that 
have escaped the general fossilisation: there are two living creatures 
for whom she yet retains some few drops of the milk of human kind- 
ness. Pug is one, I am the other. I put the pug first because he 
occupies the first, and far the largest place. He shares her bed*(poor 
Pug!), her food, her softest cushions; and for me, who am said to be 
like her son, my father—for me, who am shut out for ever from all the 
pleasures and amusements of youth, she has some pity and a good deal 
of kindness; but for Jennie none. Jennie has laughed at her to 
her very face. Jennie, when she was a little child, would make 
innocent and incautious remarks on the subject of her complexion. 
Jennie—worst and most unforgivable of all—has seen Grannie face to 
face without her hair, without her teeth, without her paint! 

I mutter something about the pug (whom Jennie has nicknamed 
Tuck, as a delicate compliment to his appetite), and Grannie goes off 
appeased. If Jennie would turn herself into Tuck’s slave, Grannie 
might almost like her. 

Luncheon time comes, but no Jennie. Slowly and carefully I 
convey myself with the help of Parkinson and Thomas—the diminu- 
tive page—down the narrow stairs into the little dining-room. 

I sit opposite Grannie. I am divided between an uneasy anxiety 
at my sister's long absence and a genuine admiration of Parkinson’s 
handiwork. She has outdone herself to-day. If she had been a man 
she would have been an R.A. It is a little hard on her that the 
canvas she has to work upon is so wrinkled and furrowed by Time’s 
rough feet, and that every night she has to pull her own work to 
pieces only to build it up again next morning. 
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Grannie’s voice makes me start, guiltily conscious of the subject of 
my reflections. 

“ Where’s your sister ? Where’s Miss Jeannette?” (this to Thomas), 
“ Have you rung the bell ?—Late as usual !” 

“ Perhaps she has gone as far as the gardens,” I suggest in a meek 
voice, “ and forgotten the time.” 

“ Please ’m, Miss Jeannette is in. I see her as I ;was at the area 
steps. I came up and let her in.” 

There is a twinkle in Thomas’s eye which warns me off the subject. 

“ That’s all right!” I say in a loud and cheerful voice. “She will 
be down in a moment.” 

Sure enough, as I speak she comes into the room—demure, with 
sleekened hair, and nothing but her glowing cheeks and sparkling 
eyes to show how she has hurried. 

“ T am obliged to go out for a walk in the morning,” she says (with 
the look of subdued defiance, ready to break into open defiance, which I 
know so well), when she has borne Grannie’s scolding for some minutes. 
“If I did not, what would become of my complexion? We all know 
that no one can live without a good complexion. Ishould. . .” 

“ Was it nice and fine out of doors?” I break in, in a loud and con- 
versational tone. “ Did you get as far as Kensington Gardens ?” 

Jennie laughs. 

“ Never mind, Mimi, don’t look in such a fright,” she says, in the 
voice which Grannie cannot hear, “ 1 won’t pay her out unless she 
pitches into me too much.” 

“ Will you have some chicken, Jeannette?” says Grannie, with 
freezing politeness. 

It is a superfluous question, as it is a case of chicken or nothing. 
Jennie accepts the drumstick and backbone, which are her portion of 
what remains of yesterday’s fowl, and sits looking at them with a 
rueful face. Evidently she has forgotten her bun. 

“ Did you have a nice walk? Did Tuck enjoy himself?” I say 
pleasantly, having in vain cudgelled my brains for something more 
original by way of conversation. 

I might as well have thrown a bomb-shell into Jennie’s lap. She 
starts from her seat, as if she had been shot, grows white and red by 
turns, and looks with wild and miserable eyes into every corner of the 
room. 

“ I—I must have lost him! I quite forgot all about him!” she 
says, in a horrified whisper. 

“If you please ’m,” says Thomas, in his loudest, clearest voice, 
“ he followed me down the area steps, while you was saying good-bye 


” 


to— 
I quell him with a look. 
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“ That is all right. He is quite safe, Grannie!” I say cheerfully. 
“Send him up, Thomas. You know that he is not allowed down- 
stairs.” 

Though every one of Thomas’s features are attuned to a decorous 
gravity, it is evident to me that he has a sense of humour which must 
be nipped in the bud. 

Not till Grannie has her darling in her arms, laughing, and nearly 
erying over him by turns, will she be assured of his safety. But 
Jennie has lost her appetite in trembling self-gratulation on the 
greatness of her escape. Truly, it would have been a bad day for us 
if she had lost the dog! 

“ Jennie,” I say, very gently, when we are alone together, “ to 
whom were you saying good-bye when you mislaid Tuck ?” 

She does not answer—unless the sudden rose-flush on her cheeks, 
the half-shy smile on her mouth, are answer. 

“ Was it Jack Mellish ?” 

She nods. 

“ And do you see him every day ?” 

“ Not every day. Sometimes we come across each other. Why 
not ?” 

“ By accident ?” 

“ Mimi, you know I never would say my catechism, even when I 
was a little child. I am not going to begin now.” 

She dances away from me, singing as she goes. She has the 
advantage of me there. I cannot follow her. 

* * * * * 
To-night the Honourable Mrs. Brandreth (Grannie) is “ at home.” 
If one, by right of one’s dead husband’s position, mixes in tolerably 

good society ; if one has a house near the Park, even though it be but 
a nutshell—above all, if one has an “ Honourable ” tacked on to one’s 
name, one may be sure of getting a certain number of people to come 
to one’s “at homes,” even though the entertainment may be of 
the dullest, the refreshment of the poorest, and one may congratulate 
oneself on having paid off a number of social obligations at the lowest 
possible expenditure, and the smallest possible trouble. 

On the nights when Grannie is “at home,” her little rooms are 
crowded to suffocation, and though her guests are chiefly old maids 
and matrons, with a poor, very poor, sprinkling of young men and 
maidens, yet there is a goodly array of them. They sit round the 
room in so imposing a circle, and nestle together so closely on the 
centre ottoman, that they have driven all the men—such men as they 
are, a poor and scanty flock—into the doorways, where they are 
huddling together for protection. By-and-by, when this song is 
over, they will gravitate slowly, one and all of them, or as many as 
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can find room, to the little chair which Jennie has drawn up to the 
corner by my sofa, as surely as needles go to a magnet. But 
Grannie has an eye upon them, and until the song be done they dare 
not move. 

“Jennie,” I say in a whisper, while an elderly young woman is 
shrilly imploring some one to “love her once again,” “is any one 
in particular coming to-night ?” 

I, who have grown so used to looking on at other people’s little 
games, have noticed that she has on her prettiest dress, whereas her 
dowdiest generally do service on these occasions—her daintiest six- 
button gloves, and a cream-rose nestling close by one little ear. 

She turns her lovely glowing eyes on me. I do not wonder that 
men lose their hearts in those soft depths. 

“Be very sure,” she says seriously, “that if any one that I care 
about—that is” (correcting herself) “if any one of my own particular 
friends comes here, it is not at my invitation. Look around you, 
Mimi! look at them all! are not they a wretched lot? Look at 
Grannie! do you think she is a relation to be proud of? Isn’t she 
enough to make one sick ?” 

I do look at Grannie. I calmly and impartially survey the wizen, 
painted face, wreathed in company smiles, the withered, bare old neck. 
I confess that she is not a pleasant spectacle. 

“Tf it is Jack Mellish who is coming,” I say cheerfully, “he has 
seen her heaps of times before; he must be quite used to her by this 
time.” 

“Yes, but he has never been to one of these horrible ‘at homes,’ ” 
says Jennie, laughing vexedly. “She would ask him; and though I 
warned him not, begged him not, yet I know he will come. He will 
hear those dreadful old women singing their wretched little songs; 
he will hear the abominable Fuski; he will drink our groundy coffee, 
eat our stale maccaroons, our chalky ices.” 

“Let us hope that he will have dined so recently that he will not 
venture on these choice refreshments,” I say consolingly. . 

“Mimi,” she says, turning the sweet childish face, on which shame 
and vexation have painted a deeper rose flush, round to me and away 
from Grannie and her friends, “is it not a shame that she” (with a 
little backward movement of*her head in Grannie’s direction) “ should 
be the only relation we have to show? Is it not a shame that we 
cannot live by ourselves, you and I?” 

Is this Jennie ?—Jennie, who has been used to turn all the shifts 
and meannesses, the little dodges and contrivances, wherewith we try 
to keep up a fair show in the world—ay, even Grannie herself, 
into such open and hearty ridicule for the benefit of those favoured 
ones who, for the moment, were her “ particular friends,” that I have 
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often and often lain in fear and trembling lest Grannie should discover 
what was going on? Where have the lightness of heart, the unbridled 
spirits that made all things, even vexations, come merrily to her, gone ? 

My heart sinks low. 

“It does not do to quarrel with one’s bread-and-butter,” I say 
tritely ; “Grannie is our bread-and-butter.” 

“A poor sort of bread-and-butter, and little enough of it!” says my 
sister, with a curl of her lip, getting up and giving a little backward 
kick to the tail of her long gown. 

“What is that about bread-and-butter? Have they been starving 
you, Miss Jennie?” says a kind and hearty voice. 

Jennie holds out her hand, laughs, and runs away without answering, 
and he, the speaker, takes the little chair by my side which she has 
vacated. 

Here, at least, is one of Grannie’s friends of whom Jennie need not 
be ashamed ; one whom I am always glad, most glad, to see. 

“Tt is only that Jennie is quarrelling with Grannie, as usual,” I 
say, giving my hand, and impelled to confidence, as I always am, by 
his kindly voice and kindly manner. ‘“ Do you know” (lowering my 
voice), “I sometimes fear that, try as much as I may, I shall not be 
able to keep them for long from coming to open warfare.” 

His eyes are fixed on my face, so gravely and meditatively that they 
would make me nervous, but that I feel sure he does not even see me. 

“T am not sure,” he says at length, “that that would be altogether 
a bad thing.” 

“Not a bad thing?” I say excitedly; “not a bad thing to starve ? 
Do you know,” dropping my voice, “that Jennie and I have only a 
hundred a year between us—a hundred a year! not quite two pounds 
a week !—could we live on that? Why ” (with a laugh that has much 
more wretchedness than mirth in it), “do you know that it is all, and 
more than I can do, to make it pay for my own and Jennie’s dress, 
travelling expenses, and all the hundred and one little things we are 
expected to pay for? I do not wear out much, to be sure, always 
lying on the sofa: but look at Jennie, does she look like a girl who 
could be badly dressed ?” 

He does not say anything—not a word; but I am conscious that, 
like the parrot, he only thinks the more. 

“You know father was only a younger son of a younger son, and 
he was so generous and open-handed, just like Jennie—he could not 
think about the cost of things. While he lived we always had every- 
thing—everything that we wanted,” I say presently, trying to keep 
my voice from trembling as I think of what was, and what is, “ but 
when he died there was not anything left but the money that had been 
settled on poor mother. Then Grannie took us in and gave us board 
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and lodging. It isn't very good board, or very good lodging, but I 
suppose ” (with a rueful smile) “we ought to be thankful even for 
that.” 

Thave forgotten that the extent of our acquaintance—intimate as we 
have been during the last few months—hardly justifies me in giving 
him this close insight into our family affairs. I have forgotten every- 
thing but the sympathy of the kind grey eyes that are looking into 
mine, and that there is no one else in all the world who would care to 
listen to the troubles that are pressing so heavily on me. 

“Tam glad that you have thought me worthy of your confidence,” he 
says, laying his hand for a moment on mine. “It makes it easier for 
me to speak to you. You cannot think how all this has worried me. 
Your father was kind to me when I was a lad, and I have a right to 
think of his daughters, have I not? You ought to have fresh air, 
larger rooms, tempting diet, and plenty of it. Your sister” (with a 
look towards the far end of the room where Jennie is—such a look, so 
admiring, so gentlé, so protective) “ ought to have some one kind and 
good and wise to be with her. You are all these things, I know, but 
you cannot go out with her, and you cannot imagine how horrible it 
is to me to think of her going about with that old woman.” 

I laugh then. I cannot help it. 

“T beg your pardon,” he says hastily, smiling too. “I forgot for 
the moment that she is your grandmother.” 

“ Worse luck!” I say with candour. 

“Do you know,” he says, smiling a little and flushing a little too, 
“T have been to a great many balls and parties lately—which have 
little attraction for me—because I thought it might be better for her 
to have me near her, than to have no one?” 

I raise my head, startled by this semi-confession. It has brought 
to life a suspicion which must have been lying dormant in my mind 
for some time past. I am too busy pursuing this new thought to 
answer him for a moment. 

“Things will come right soon,” he says cheerfully and reassuringly. 
“They must come right—they shall. Keep up your courage. You 
do not know” (looking at me very kindly) “how I have admired the 
brave and cheerful spirit with which you have borne all your trials— 
the great and the small. Do not let it fail you now.” 

The kindness of his words and tone touch me as no harshness or 
coldness have ever done, and for a moment the tears are foolishly, 
perilously near my eyes. Fortunately, when any one is sitting in 
front of me, I, in my corner,am as much shut off from the rest of the 
guests as if I were alone. 

When I look up again, Jennie is threading her way among the 
people and towards me, a tall, broad-shouldered young man, with fair 
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cropped hair, heavy moustache, and bold blue eyes (of which he does 
not forget to make the greatest possible use), by her side. Her eyes 
shine like sapphires. Shame and distress are both forgotten. She 
looks so perfectly, thoroughly happy, that it does one good even to 
see her. Only I have a vague, uneasy feeling that her happiness is 
of frail tenure. 

I look at her critically as she comes towards me, and I come to 
the conclusion that the gift of knowing how to dress is almost as 
great as the gift of beauty. Jennie’s gown—not an expensive one, 
by any means—have I not said that she has but fifty pounds a year 
to dress herself on ?—not a twentieth part of what a modern milliner 
decreed as absolutely necessary to the decent clothing of a woman of 
fashion—beats every other woman’s hollow. Jennie’s way of walking, 
Jennie’s face, match her gown. 

“You have a treat in store for you, Sir Robert,” she whispers to 
my companion, while Jack Mellish says pretty nothings—as he so well 
knows how to say them—to me. “ Mr. Titkins—that tiny little man 
with the big eyes and the retreating forehead—do you see? there !— 
we call him the Owl—is he not like one ?—is going to sing ‘ Nancy 
Lee.’ He has sung it regularly at every one of Grannie’s ‘at homes.’ 
We think he does not know any other song. Look at him when he 
comes to the ‘ yeo ho’s ’—he looks as if he were going to burst !” 

I say “Hush!” and Sir Robert tries not to smile; but how can he 
help it with that merry face so close to his own ?—and the opening 
bars of ‘ Nancy Lee’ are struck on the piano, and Jennie retreats into 
the shade of the curtains, and seats herself on the window-sill, close— 
a great deal too close—to my smutty plants, for the good of her white 
gown, and Jack Mellish sits, as well as his long legs will allow him, 
by her side; and we—Sir Robert Anstruther and I—find ourselves. 
much as we were before, only now we are silently listening, with 
admiration a good deal tempered with astonishment, to the little man 
with the big voice. 

“Tt is a great gift to be able to sing,” says Sir Robert, with a sigh, 
when the first verse has come to a violent end. (He does not know 
one note from another, and takes it all in, voice, false chords, and all, 
with the simple, all-believing confidence of a child.) “I often wish 
that I had the gift myself.” 

“Do not wish it,’ I say hastily. “I am sure that your friends 
must thank Heaven that you have not. Look at Grannie! she is 
sitting on thorns. She knows—we all know—that the last and far 
the worst verse is to come. You do not know yet what he can do.” 

“T think that I must have heard the song before,” he says simply. 
“Tt seems familiar to me.” 


But while he speaks to me his eyes keep wandering to those two 
VOL. LY. . 
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in the window—Jennie looking up now and then with her pretty 
flushed face, oftener looking down with a consciousness quite new— 
Jack bending over her a good deal closer than he need do. Whena 
little lull in the music makes their voices audible, Sir Robert turns 
his head religiously and honourably in the other direction, trying not 
to listen. I, untroubled by any such honourable scruples, listen with 
all my might. 

“You know that I warned you not to come,” my sister is saying. 
“Ts it not worse—far worse than you expected ?” 

“ And if it were,” Jack Mellish answors—“ if it had been a dissenters’ 
prayer-meeting, and we had all to say texts and pray aloud in turn, 
do you not think I would come to be near you?” 

His eyes, looking down, straight down into hers, say a great deal 
more than his words ... How I wish he would not look at her like 
that! 

The tempest of music waxes louder. Mr. Titkins is insisting so 
furiously, so wrathfully, that— 


“A sailor’s wife a sailor’s star shall be, 
Yeo ho! Yeo ho!” 


—that I lose the other voices. When I hear again— 

“T have one favour, one great favour to ask of you,” Jennie is 
saying: “do not—whatever else you do—do not touch the champagne.” 

“My dear child,” answers Jack, seriously, “do you know so little 
of me as to suppose that I would drink champagne where—I mean ” 
—(pulling up and evidently altering his sentence)—‘ when I have 
already had enough ?” 

But Jennie is too deeply in earnest to notice the haltingness of 
this ending. 

“Nor the ices ?—nor the sandwiches ?—nor the claret cup ?” 

Jack laughs outright, then sobers suddenly. 

“Jennie, do they always have this sort of untrustworthy food ? 
What a horrible shame! You, poor little thing, I wish——” 

I do not hear what he wishes, his voice drops too low, but I have 
a suspicion—a terrible suspicion—that under the shade of the curtain 
his hand goes out to meet hers, and holds it. Has it come to this? ... 

Nancy Lee’s lover has come to his last yeo ho! Grannie, looking 
unspeakably relieved, is thanking Mr. Titkins profusely, and he, 
having relapsed into the modesty of demeanour that characterisies him 
at all times but when he is performing, is retreating modestly into 
the background. 

“Have you known Captain Mellish long ?” asks Sir Robert, break- 
ing in on my thoughts with startling suddenness. 
. “ Eyer since he was a baby. In fact, he and I were contemporary 
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babies, and made each other’s acquaintance in long clothes,” I answer 
readily, glad to give any show of probability to the friendship Jack 
Mellish and Jennie are so barefacedly exhibiting. “We played 
together, fought together, kissed each other, and scratched each 
other’s noses. That was before—before my accident—when I could 
play. Colonel Mellish and father were chums. We lived together 
when we were abroad.” 


“ And—and your sister—did she and Captain Mellish also play 
together when they were babies ?” 

The assumption of indifferent curiosity with which Sir Robert asks 
this last question is not well done. I fancy he is not good at any 
assumptions or artifices. 

“You forget,” I answer, with a candour other young women might 
emulate, “that I am exactly ten years older than Jennie, and that 
I have just told you that Jack Mellish is of the same age; we played 
together before Jennie was born.” ; 

“True,” he answers thoughtfully, his eyes resting on Jennie. 
“She is so young—so very young.” 

As he looks at her I look at him. He is a man of noble presence— 
forty-five, or thereabouts. The years that have passed over him, 
with their inevitable cares, sorrows, and experiences, have left many 
traces behind them—deep lines round the kindly keen grey eyes—the 
pleasant firm-set mouth, a plentiful sprinkling of white that has 
turned the dark crisp hair to iron-grey; but they have left, too, all 
the vigour of prosperous manhood—more, far more than the ordinary 
share of honesty, kindliness, shrewdness, and good-temper. Taken 
altogether, a man whom a woman might fear—but could never by 
any chance despise. 

As I look from him to Jack Mellish—Jack, with his bold, wicked 
eyes, that rove from one pretty face to another with a look of equal 
audacity for each—Jack, with his sun-tanned, handsome face, and 
confident swagger—it seems to me that the nobility and goodness 
that have written themselves so legibly on the elder man’s face, so far 
outweigh the youth and good looks of the other, that a woman who 
should be forced to choose between them could not for a moment 
hesitate. 

But then, I am twenty-nine, and Jennie is nineteen; and I have 
had no lovers. Men have never looked into my eyes as Jack Mellish 
looks in Jennie’s—never with anything warmer than the calm, cold 
friendliness of a comrade or a brother. That may make all the 
difference. 

“Captain Mellish has not long come from India, I believe,” con- 


tinues Sir Robert—this time with visible, unmistakable hesitation. 
“Ts he—returning there soon ?” 
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“ Impossible to say what Jack will do,” I answered, in a whisper— 
(we have been pursuing the whole of our conversation in a whisper, 
with heads close together, for the subject of it—engrossed though he 
is—is so near, so dangerously near. It is one of the few advantages 
of being a cripple. I may talk to one man all the evening through, 
and no one, not even the most malevolent, will think anything of it. 
Who would be even suspected of making love to a woman who has to 
be dragged from one room to another like a log? . . .). “ His father 
got him, by hook or by crook, a commission in a crack regiment. In 
a year Jack was so hopelessly in debt that he had to exchange into 
a regiment going to India. He has only been home three months.” 

“Mrs. Brandreth is making signs to you,” interrupts Sir Robert. 
“T think that some one must be going to sing.” 

I wake up to the fact that Grannie is waving her fan and making 
faces at me from the other end of the room, and that Fuski is stand- 
ing by the piano in ominous silence, and with an expression of disgust 
that makes me shrivel up with shame. 

But I am almost glad when, being assured that we are all reduced 
to an awed and respectful silence, he assails us with such a storm of 
“ Diavolo, Diavolo’s,” as to make conversation impossible not only to 
us but to those two in the window also. 

* * * * * 

Grannie is no longer “at home.” Grannie has disappeared in 
Parkinson’s hands to go through the mysterious process of unmaking 
—the lights are put out—the guests are departed to digest as best 
they may the unwholesome sandwiches, the gooseberry champagne ; 
and we—Jennie and I—are in the tiny, the very tiny room where 
Grannie lodges us free of charge. 

I, bereft of my smart company gown, and put into bed much as 
if I were a baby, am lying and watching Jennie as she stands 
before the glass, dreamily and thoughtfully combing out her long, 
bright hair. She looks like the Schénste Yungfraw in ‘ Lorelie,’ who 
kimmt thr goldnes Haar to the peril and destruction of unwary 
fishermen—as if she ought to have a golden comb in her hand instead 
of a common tortoiseshell one. There is no laughing gossip, no 
merry criticism of Grannie and her guests, to-night. We are both 
silent—very silent. 

When she has done her hair, when she has said her prayers—there 
is nothing to come between her and God yet—my sweet, pure 
darling—she comes to me, as she has always done ever since she was 
a little child, for her good-night kiss. 

I have loved Jennie more as a mother loves an only child, than as 
sisters love. She has been the one brightness, the one gladness, of a 
life otherwise desolate. But for her, I should long ago have found it 
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in my heart to cry out to God to take the life on which he has sen 
fit to lay so heavy a blight. 

Ever since the day when mother, dying, put her into my arms—a 
little soft baby with fluffy golden hair and dark, wondering eyes, and 
bade me be good to her, I have lived for her, and for her only. 

But never has my heart ached for her with such sore misgivings 
as it aches to-night. 

“Jennie,” I say very gently, holding her to me, “do you re- 
member, dear, what foolish castles in the air we used to build—what 
happy, foolish pictures we used to draw about all we would do when 
you should find the man whom you could love—and marry ?” 

No answer—not a word. Only her eyes droop and hide themselves 
away from mine—only I feel the clasp of her hands tighten on mine. 

“Has the time come, dear?” I ask, very low, freeing one hand to 
stroke the loose, shining hair. 

In a moment her arms are round my neck, and she is laughing and 
sobbing by turns. 

“How did you guess? ... Oh, Mimi, I am the happiest—the very 
happiest girl in all the world!” 

My heart sinks. There is no longer any hope that I can be mistaken. 

“Has it come to this, Jennie, and you have not told me?” I say, 
when I can find voice. “ Has Jack Mellish asked you to marry him ?” 

She loosens her arms from about my neck, and drawing back looks 
at me, almost like one awakened from strange, sweet dreams. 

“Oh, you foolish Mimi!” she says, with a little laugh. ‘Do you 
not know that Jack is poor—as poor as Jamie, who had to ‘ make the 
crown a pound’? How can there be any talk of marrying yet?... 
Is it not enough, more than enough, that he Joves me?” 

“ Dear,” I say presently, wishing—oh, so sorely, so vainly—that I, 
who have the love of a mother, might also have the wisdom and tact 
of one, “men who love women honourably and talk to them of love, 
talk to them of marriage also. Is not that so? Jack means well, I 
believe . . . do not be angry with me, Jennie . . . but he never was one 
to deny himself anything—not even the luxury of making love to you 
when he had no right—yes, it is true... no right to do it. Jack has 
nothing but his pay and his debts. Do you think he is the sort of 
man to marry without money, and go through all the shifts and 
economies of a married man with small means ?” 

She draws herself away from me. 

“ Jack was right,” she says coldly. “I ought not to have told 
you—it is not possible you can understand.” 

For a moment I cannot speak. 

“T think that Jack should not teach you to keep anything from 
me,” I say, when I can find voice. 
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But she breaks in on me. “Mimi! Mimi! do not look like that!” 
she cries remorsefully. (When she was only a little child, did not 
repentance always follow so quickly on her baby sins?) “Do you 
not know that whatever happens you are first—always first to me? 
You are hard on Jack. He did not mean any harm. He likes you 
a great deal better than you like him. If he had ten thousand a year 
no doubt he would like me to tell you, and all the world, that— 
that he is fond of me . . . but as it is, where is the good ?” 

“Where is the good, indeed,” my heart echoes dolefully ; but I do 
not say it aloud. 

“Perhaps something will turn up,” says Jennie, rising from her 
knees. ‘ Perhaps—we may as well look on the bright side of things, 
you know—his father will die, or something. Anyhow” (with a 
little wilful air of defiance), “if I prefer Jack Mellish and poverty to 
riches and any one else, there is no one—no one in all the world—who 
has a right to interfere with me, thank Heaven !” 

And so she goes to bed; and soon, by her even breathing, I know 
that she is soundly, healthily asleep—dreaming, perhaps, of Jack. 

But I lie wakeful through the long hours of the summer night, 
thinking most sadly, most anxiously, of my beautiful sister. If I could 
but believe that Jack Mellish would even éry (like Jamie) “to make 
the crown a pound.” But I, who know him, know how little chance 
there is that he has any intention of playing at love in a cottage with 
Jennie, or any other woman. That he loves her in his own selfish, 
passionate way, I do not doubt. It seems to me it would be hard for 
him to help it. That he would marry her, if marriage did not mean 
poverty and self-denial, that also I do not doubt. But that, for her 
sake, he will forego all the amusements and luxuries which now make 
life pleasant to him—the little dinners at his club, rides in the park, 
billiards, cigars, and all the little pastimes women only guess at—Jack 
Mellish would not be Jack Mellish if he could do this thing. 

If I were a man I would bring him to sharp reckoning. 

But I am a woman, and helpless. 


* * * * * 


It is Sunday, a dull, close Sunday towards the latter end of July. 
Sundays at Grannie’s are not pleasant days. This Sunday is un- 
pleasanter than most of its predecessors. Ever since early morning 
it has rained—a steady, straight downpour, hopeless of clearing. 
My sofa is drawn close to the window; but not one breath of air 
comes from the dull and clouded heavens to me in my little prison. 
On the other side, opposite the window, the heavy velvet portieres are 
close drawn, shutting out the front drawing-room from the back. 
That is a little way we have on Sunday afternoons—Grannie goes 
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to her room and I to mine. If visitors come they are shown in to 
Grannie, and I remain undisturbed. If no visitors come, then Grannie 
can go to sleep equally undisturbed. 

Jennie has been sitting staring drearily at the rain-drops pattering 
on the little balecony—Jennie, who is so changed from the bright 
merry Jennie of a month ago—feverishly, wildly gay at one moment— 
dull, hopelessly dreary at another—and now, wearied out with that 
amusement, has left the room to quietness and to me. 

I, lying there through the long, hot hours, debarred even from the 
occupations which on week-days make the time hang less heavily on 
my hands, gradually lose hold of my thoughts, fall slowly, slowly fiom 
consciousness to unconsciousness. . . . 

“You must be mad,” says Grannie’s voice in my dreams (shrill and 
sharp—how like it is to Grannie’s real voice!). “You must be mad ; 
do you think that any other girl alive would throw away such a 
chance ?” 

.-.T am not dreaming, Iam awake. It 7s Grannie’s voice, but 
it comes to me, not in my dreams, but through the portieres. Ina 
moment I am wide awake and alert. In a moment I realise that 
Grannie is scolding Jennie, and that I must be ready to do battle for 
her, if necessary. 

“Ido not know about any other girl,” answers Jennie, firmly and 
coldly. “I can only speak for myself. I will not marry any one— 
any one—unless I choose. In this case I do not choose.” 

“Think well before you decide,” answers Grannie, in a voice of 
concentrated passion. ‘There are one or two points for you to take 
well into consideration. Sir Robert is rich, and has a first-rate position. 
Do you think that you—you who have flirted and made yourself 
talked about through two whole seasons, who are carrying on now to 
such an extent with that fool, Jack Mellish, that soon no decent 
woman will care to speak to you—will ever get such a chance again ? 
Is it Jack Mellish you are hankering after?” (with a cruel laugh). 
“He may be a fool, my dear, but not such a fool as to marry a girl 
without a penny, for the sake of her beaux yeuw.” 

“Stick to the point,’ says Jennie... and the young voice 
sounds quite as hard and cold as the old one. “ You called me here to 
speak to me about Sir Robert Anstruther. Captain Mellish has 
nothing to do with it.” 

“Tam afraid he has a good deal to do with it,” answers Grannie, 
sharply. (She is a clever old woman, I cannot deny that, but oh, 
not a nice one.) “If you pin your faith to him, you'll find yourself 
left in the lurch. Ask him” (with another laugh)—“ ask him about 
the girl he was with at Ascot—the Manchester girl with the hundred 
thousand pounds. She's more in Jack’s line than you, my dear!” 
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“Tf this is all you have to say,” says Jennie, and I know by her 
voice that it is all she can do to repress her passion, “I had better go.” 

“Stay a moment,” says the old woman; “there is something—just 
one thing more. I do not know that it will have much weight with 
you—you, who are willing to throw away money, title, and position 
for a love-sick fancy. Has it ever occurred to you to think, 2f you 
marry Jack Mellish, who has not a penny, or if you do not marry 
him—as you most certainly will not—what is to become of your 
sister? Your sister, who day by day grows a little thinner, a little 
paler, a little nearer, the grave? ‘Country air, carriage exercise, old 
port, plenty of cream ’—every doctor says the same. What is the good 
of their saying it to me?” (she says with a shrill ery)—“ to me? Can 
I give her these things? But you—you, for whom she risked her 
life, and lost the use of her limbs—you are the only one who are so 
self-engrossed that you cannot see that every day she gets worse. 
You are the only one that can save her.” 

“Stop! stop!” Lery in an agony—I have been crying so for many 


minutes, but they will not hear me—*“ Jennie! Jennie! do not listen 
to her!” 


The heavy curtain is thrown violently back, and Jennie, with a face 
from which every particle of colour has fled, with tottering limbs and 
horror-stricken eyes, comes through them with a little cry—such a 


cry as one hears sometimes from a wounded, hunted animal—can I 
ever forget it ?—and stands before me. 

“Ts it true?” she says, shivering as though the warm blood were 
suddenly frozen in her veins. “Is it true? and J—I only have not 
seen it. Are you ill? ... Are you?—oh, my God!—she cannot 
—cannot be dying!” 

She throws herself on the ground in an agony of tears—such tears 
as I have never in all my life seen before. 

“ Look up, Jennie, dear—stop crying, for pity’s sake,” I cry, 
trying to lift up her face. ‘ Look at me—indeed I em well—quite 
well.” 

She does look up. She scans me with miserable, despairing eyes. 

“You are not well,” she says excitedly. “You are thin—you are 
pale—you look—oh, I have been blind—quite blind not to see how 
you look! You must go into the country to-morrow—you shall go !” 

“She can go,” says Grannie, hovering in the background, and 
looking as like Mephistopheles as an old woman can, “if you wish 
it. Sir Robert is dying to put his house, his carriages, his cellar—all 
that his wealth can purchase, at her disposal.” 

Jennie springs to her feet. 

“ Grannie, take her yourself!—take her anywhere where she will 
get well, and I will bless you all my life. I will do anything for 
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you,” she says with streaming eyes, for the first time in her life asking 
a favour of Grannie. 

“T shall take her,” answers Grannie, looking at her with something 
as near affection as she can attain to. “But what is the best that 
I can give her? Miserable sea-side lodgings, sea-side food, tough 
mutton, tougher beef—for exercise—a jolting fly. What is enough 
for one is not enough for three. You laugh at me! You call me 
stingy! Yes! I am not blind—I know! I can see”—she goes on, her 
voice rising with every word until it reaches a shrill scream. “ But 
do you know, do you ever think, what shifts and scrapes it has cost me 
to have the care of you in my old age? Do you”—(turning on Jennie) 
— who throw away a fortune without a thought, know that when I 
die my income dies with me, and that there is nothing—nothing, 
between you and starvation, but your one hundred pounds a year ?” 

Silence then. Even I am a little appalled by this fact put plainly 
before me. 

But Jennie stands with her poor little hands clasped tight upon 
her breast—all her tears dried up. 

“Give me time. Give me a little time!” she says, turning to 
Grannie, with a look that might soften a stone. “Tell Sir Robert 
that I must have a little time—two days, yes, in two days I will give 
him his answer.” 

Grannie, muttering something, turns away. Perhaps she does not 
like that look, and does not care to face it . . . and we—Jennie and 
I—are alone. 

“ Jennie,” I say after a minute, stretching out my hands to her, 
“do you know that this is the bitterest moment in my life? I have 
never felt my helplessness much, you have been so good to me, dear ; 
but now that it is used as a plea for the sacrifice of your life, I almost 
wish that I were dead.” 

She comes to me, and looks wistfully in my face, and strokes my 
hand; but she does not answer—not a word. 

“ Dear,” I go on presently, “ promise me you will let no one 
persuade you to marry Sir Robert, if you do not care for him—and do 
care for Jack. If you could have married him of your own free 
will, nothing could have made me happier. He is so good, and kind, 
and nice—I think you could not help loving him soon. But if you 
do it for me, then I shall pray that I may die first.” 

“ Mimi,” she answers very|slowly, very steadily, with her miser- 
able eyes fixed on me, “if what she says is truae—if Jack does not 
eare for me as I thought he did—then I will marry Sir Robert—is he 
not better at least than Grannie?” (with a poor wan smile); “ but if 
Jack loves me—loves me well enough to marry me even without a 
penny—then I cannot give him up even for you.” 
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She rises as she speaks—lifts my hand and kisses it very gently — 
and goes away without another word. 


And I am left to myself to cry the bitterest tears I have ever 
cried yet. 
* 


* * * * 

That evening, Grannie and I dine alone together. 

But in the gloaming Jennie comes out of her room with a letter in 
her hand—and ringing the bell, sends Thomas with it to the post. I 
do not need to look at it to know to whom it is addressed. 

All the evening she sits on the floor by my sofa, with my arm round 
her neck . . . but she will not let me speak to her. My poor Jennie! 
* * ‘ * * * 

The next morning I wake with one of the headaches to which 
I have always been subject after any excitement or worry—a dull, 
stunning pain which makes it impossible for me to lift my head from 
the pillow. 

All the morning through, Jennie sits with me; nursing me most 
patiently, most gently. ‘Towards afternoon, my head gets better, and 
Jennie gets restless. She does her hair a dozen times before it will 
suit her, though it seems to me, watching her, that it looks pretty 
much the same the last time as the first. She puts ona pretty cream- 
coloured gown with dainty knots of ribbon, and then, all being done, 
she paces up and down the tiny room, stretches her long neck out of 
the small window, and finally comes and stands by my bed. 

“ Do I look well, Mimi ?” she says, lacing her thin fingers in and 
out—in and out of each other. “I”—(trying to speak carelessly )— 
“ T wrote to Jack yesterday—perhaps he may come and answer the 
letter himself—who knows? and if he does, I may as well look my 
best—you see ”—(with a poor little smile)—“ it may be the last time ?” 

“Never the last time,’ I say earnestly, “ unless you wish it, or he 
does. Remember, you have only yourself to please.” 

“Only myself to please,” she repeats, with another smile—I do not 
like Jennie’s smiles this afternoon—* only myself.” 

As she speaks there is a sharp tap at the bedroom door, and 
Parkinson struts in. 

“Captain Mellish is in the drorin’-room. He was told that mistress 
was not at home; but he asked for Miss Jeannette, Thomas says,” 
she announces grimly. Parkinson does not approve of love and 
lovers. 

“Miss Jennie will come down,” I answer. 

Jennie, turning from red to white, from white to red, mechanically 
takes up a brush, and smooths her already sleek hair; then she 
throws down the brush and turns to me. Her face has finally settled 
down to a dead white, and her eyes are burning. 
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“Wish me luck,” she says, speaking as if her breath came hard. 


“T am going to settle all my life now, one way or another.” And so 
she leaves me. 


* * * * 

























* 

Half an hour has passed—three quarters. Did ever minutes tarry 
so long? If I had not looked at my watch so often, and put it to 
my ear to assure myself that it is going, I could swear that hours 
have passed since Jennie left me. 

Parkinson comes with my afternoon tea—Parkinson, with a grunt 
and a sniff which say as plainly as they can that she disapproves of 
Jennie’s goings-on. 

Another quarter of an hour goes. It is an hour now—an hour 
and five minutes—and then I hear the street door bang. Will she 
come two steps at a time, with a glad, blushing face, and happy 
smiles? or will she come slowly and heavily, with tears and bitter 
railings? She does neither of these things. Another half-hour 
passes before she comes at all, and then she walks in quietly, it is 
true, but quite briskly, with a small set smile and a cheerful voice. 

“ How are you getting on, Mimi? Have I—” there isa momentary 
tremble—“ have I been long ?” 

“It has seemed very long,” I answer quietly; and then we are 
silent—both silent. For I will not ask her what she does not care 
to tell me. 


Presently she comes and sits on the other little bed close to mine, 
sits with folded arms facing me. 

“Do you not want to know what I have been doing? are you not 
going toaskme? You will have to know—as well now as any other 
time. 1I”—(with a little catch in her breath)—“I have been saying 
good-bye to Jack Mellish, or rather ”—(with a bitter smile)—“ he has 
been saying good-bye tome. He said it very nicely, very prettily, very 
affectionately, and it took a good while to say, did it not? But all the 
same, it is said. Do not look glad,” she breaks off, eyeing me dis- 
trustfully, “or I shall hate you !—on the other hand, do not say you 
are sorry, or I shall not believe you.” 

“T do not know whether I am glad or sorry,” I say truthfully. 

“Mimi,” she goes on presently, “I used to be very proud—I used to 
think so much of myself, did I not? I thought I was so pretty that I 
had only to pick and choose ; do you remember I used to laugh at the 
men who asked me to marry them? laugh at them for their presump- 
tion? You did not think that I should ever come to asking a man to 
marry me, did you?” 

“You did not ?” I ery hotly. 

“Not exactly ; not in so many words. But it came to pretty much 
the same thing. I told him that I was willing to wait for him ten— 
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—twenty years—that I did not care how poor he was, if only he 
would let me tell Grannie that I could not marry any one else, because 
I was engaged to him.” 


“ And he?” I ask eagerly. 

“He declined the tempting offer with many thanks—very pretty 
thanks, you understand, and very nicely worded ; but still declined it. 
He was very fond of me—oh yes, very fond of me ”—-(with that miser- 
able heart-breaking laugh)—“ but it would be wicked, and selfish, and 
cruel of him to keep me hanging on for years to a forlorn hope. Let 
me see .. . What was it he said?” she goes on, putting one small 
hand on her ruffled golden head, “ that he had not a chance, not a chance 
of marrying now, or in years to come—he ought to have thought of 
that before, ought not he ?-—and he would be a brute, a selfish brute, 
to keep me tied to a miserable unlucky beggar like him for years and 
years; but all the same he loved me so, yes . . . loved me so.” 

And she falls to laughing, and from laughing to sobbing. 

“He is a wretch!” I ery, “a selfish wretch! You are well rid of 
him, Jennie, my darling.” 

“Do not abuse him,” she cries, her eyes flashing, “at least not yet. 
We do not abuse people who are only just dead. Wait a little, wait 
a little, and I may be able to join with you, and we will abuse him 
together hotly and roundly ... but not yet. Remember, that 
yesterday . . . only yesterday, I loved him.” 

Tam silent. What can I say that will not hurt her more? 

By-and-by she falls to pacing up and down—up and down the 
little room. 

Presently she stops opposite my bed. “When you see Grannie 
alone, alone, mind, not when I am by, you can tell her that she may 
write to Sir Robert and tell him that I should like to see him. I do 
not promise to marry him; remember, I make no promise, but I will 
see him and he shall choose for himself.” 

“Do not see him,” I say eagerly. ‘“ You have no right to see him 
or to marry him, unless you are sure—quite sure that you do not love 
Jack Mellish to-day as well as yesterday.” 

“Perhaps he may think differently,” she says coldly. ‘“ Perhaps 
he may think me worth the taking, though Jack did not.” 

Already I see a gleam of hope. Already it seems to me that she 
who was always so proud may be cured of her luckless love through 
her wounded pride. 

That night she goes to a ball with Grannie; dances, flirts, and 
makes merry with the best of them (so Grannie tells me afterwards). 
But at night I hear her sobbing in her sleep. 

* * * * 


* 


Two days after Jennie and I are alone in the drawing-room. It 
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has been the hottest, closest day of all this hot summer. Grannie, 
hard working, indefatigable pursuer of pleasure (?), has collapsed 
under it and is invisible. Jennie thinks her complexion has melted, 
and that she dares not show herself until it hardens again. I, more 
charitably, think there must be some real Grannie under the thick— 
very thick coating of false Grannie, and that the real Grannie feels 
the heat—being really, you see, only a very, very old woman. 

Jennie, haying thrown all the doors and all the windows open, and 
satisfied herself that not one breath of air comes through any of 
them, is lying back in an easy-chair with her feet on another, and 
her hands under her head. Her hair is ruffled; her dress—not her 
prettiest by any means—is rumpled up under her, showing a liberal 
—a very liberal—allowance of pretty ankles and feet; and her eyes 
are closed (possibly as an excuse for silence). She is altogether a 
very different Jennie from the dainty sleek-haired Jennie who went 
downstairs two days ago to see Jack Mellish.~ But, then, Thomas 
has strict orders that Mrs. Brandreth is not at home to any one, and 
we imagine ourselves to be perfectly safe from visitors. We do not 
even disturb ourselves when we hear a ring at the front door. 

“Tnfatuated person!” says Jennie, without opening her eyes. 
“ Tmagine paying visits such an afternoon as this! Thank Heaven 
we are not at home! for if it were a woman I should strangle her— 
if it were a man, I couldn’t even flirt with him.” 

“Thomas is coming up with the cards,” I 'say, with a glance at 
Jennie’s feet. ‘Had not you better . 

Bui Jennie mutters, “ Bother Thomas,” or something equivalent 
to it, and does not move or open her eyes. And before we know it, 
Thomas is in the room, and close upon his heels, and standing in the 
wide-open doorway, some one else. 

“ Sir Robert Anstruther,” says Thomas majestically, and disappears, 
shutting the door after him. 

In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, Jennie is on her feet, 
flushing crimson red; but when [ look at her again, Sir Robert is 
holding her hand, and she is white—deadly white. 

Oh, if I had but the use of my legs, that I might take myself 
quietly and comfortably out of the room, and leave them alone together ! 

We have all said “How do you do?” to each other. We—Sir 
Robert and I-—have both said “ How warm it is,” and that we think 
it is going to thunder. Sir Robert is leaning against Grannie’s little 
gimerack velvet mantelpiece (blissfully unconscious of its insecurity). 
Jennie has gone back to her chair, and we are awkwardly, miserably, 
wondering what to do or say next. 

I have just made up my mind to ask Jennie to ring the bell for 
Parkinson to help me upstairs, when Jennie, white indeed, but very 
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quiet, very self-possessed, rises and comes and stands in front of Sir 
Robert. 

“You have come to speak to me,” she says very quietly, very 
steadily. ‘‘I asked you to come, though I did not know it would be 
so soon. Do you mind Mimi being here? You know there is 
nothing that concerns me that does not concern her quite as much ?” 

“And there is nothing I have to say that Mimi may not hear,” 
he answers, with a kind smile at me. And then he turns to her, 
and straightway forgets my very existence. 

“Jennie,” he says, holding out his hands to her with so loving, 
so tender a look, that it seems to me she cannot shrink from him. 
“ Did you think me very presumptuous to want you for my wife? My 
dear, I am not going to weary you, and sicken you with telling you 
how much I love you; but do you know that in all the years I have 
lived I have never desired any other woman for my wife? . .. and 
that almost as soon as I saw you I loved you—loved you so much— 
that old as I am, I could not help hoping—hoping against hope—to 
win you ?” 

She does not answer, but she lets him hold her hands; she does 
not try to get away. 

“T am not going to ask you whether you love me as I love you. I 
am not even going to hope that yet ; but if” —(looking at her with eyes 
that are very kindly and yet very keen)—“ if nothing stands between 
you and me, nothing that can prevent you from honestly trying to like 
me, then, dear, think me very presumptuous, if you will—but I am so 
sure—so sure that I can make you love me—that my great love 
must by degrees win yours, that I will willingly, gladly run the 
risk. Only, Jennie, there must be nothing, no other love to stand 
between you and me.” 

He is holding both her hands and looking most earnestly in her 
face. She is white—white to the very lips; but her eyes do not 
flinch or fall before his. 

“Dear,” he goes on, still facing her, still holding her, still looking 
through and through her eyes, “I have watched you for many months 
past now, and it has seemed to me that though many men have loved 
you—how could they help it, my Jennie?—and though you have 
amused yourself with all—perhaps a little too much for their good ”— 
(with a grave smile) —“ none, not one, has gained your heart? Is that 
so?... Answer me, dear, and answer me truly—is there one among 
all your lovers whom, if you could, you would marry rather than 
marry me ?” 

There is utter silence for a moment—silence so deep that I can 
hear my own heart beating. 

And then she answers him, 
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“There is no one,” she says most emphatically, “no one in all the 
world whom I could, should, or would marry, if I do not marry 
rou.” 
: He draws a deep breath of intense relief—but I, though I under- 
stand her answer, though I know that she has answered him truth- 
fully, and that she would not, if she could, marry Jack Mellish now, 
yet I know that she has none the less deceived him—and I am afraid 
for her. 

“ Then, Jennie,” he says very low, “ will you come to me? Will you 
be my wife ?” 

She looks back at him wistfully, and the big tears gathering, soften 
and dim her beautiful eyes—but they are not bitter tears now. 

“Tf—if I marry you—I will be a good wife to you,” she says, 
very gently, very solemnly, more as if she were taking a vow than 
accepting an offer of marriage. 


And he stoops and very tenderly, very reverently lays his lips on 
her forehead. 

But ringing through and through my ears, deafening me, blinding 
me with a rush of foolish tears, comes the memory of a glad, childish 
voice singing merrily— 

“Tl do my best a gude wife to be.” 


O Jennie, Jennie, my poor little Jennie! 


* * * * «x 


“Mimi,” says Jennie that night, sitting white-robed on my bed, 
“won't you say you are glad? Won’t you wish me joy ?” 

“Dear,” I answer presently, “I wouldif Icould. But that dreadful 
song will keep ringing in my head. ‘I toiled day and night, but 
their bread I could not win.’ Jennie, it is not for father and mother, 
and it is not for bread; but is it for me, for health and strength for 
me, that you are doing this thing? If it is, I declare to you most 
solemnly that it would be better, far better, for you and for me too 
that I should die first.” 

“ And I declare to you most solemnly,” she answers, “that if you 
were not alive, if you did not exist, I should marry him.” 

What can I say more? I can only sadly and sorrowfully hold my 

eace. 
‘ “Do you know,” she says presently—“ you will not believe me, 
I dare say—but I quite like him.” 

“Indeed ?” I say sarcastically. 

“Most men make such fools of themselves when they make 
love,” she goes on reflectingly, not noticing me, “but he—he was 
not foolish at all, was he? I did not even mind it when he kissed 
me—not much. I thought it would be horrid, and I screwed up my 
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courage to bear it—but I did not mind—I really did not mind it 
much.” 
* * * * * 

And so it comes to pass that in the late autumn Robert Anstruther 
takes Jeannette Brandreth to be his wedded wife, to have and to hold 
from that day forward, for better for worse, for richer for poorer, 
in sickness and in health, to love and to cherish until death shall 
them part. 

For three months we have been staying—Grannie, Jennie, and I— 
at Sir Robert’s country-house, and until those three months were past 
he would not hold her bound to him. 

He was “ on approbation,” so he said, smiling ; and before half of the 
three months were past Jennie’s colour, Jennie’s laugh, all Jennie’s 
gay spirits came back. And when they were over we returned, once 
more—for the last time—to Grannie’s little house for the wedding. 

And now I am holding her in my arms—my beautiful darling, and 
saying ‘“ Good-bye.” 

Outside a brass band is loudly braying the ‘Sweetheart’s Waltz.’ 
Inside Grannie is crying plentiful maudlin tears (the champagne has 
been veal this time: Sir Robert has seen to that), which are getting 
the better of her complexion, but I am holding Jennie tight, tight to 
my heart. 

“Do not look like that, Mimi,” she whispers. “TI am happy, indeed 
I am happy, and soon, so soon I shall come back to you, and we will 
never part again.” 

And so she goes away from me—away with her husband. 

And the band goes on playing, loudly and gaily, and Grannie goes 
on crying till she is led away by Parkinson, with a pocket handker- 
chief held discreetly over her face. 

But is it the ‘Sweetheart’s Waltz’ they are playing, or has the 
tune changed suddenly . . . changed to ‘ Auld Robin Gray’ ? 


G. W. G. 


(To be concluded in the neat number.) 











